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JACOBS 


A S E L (PATENTED) 
DOBBY CORDS 


yyy 
Lip 


Guaranteed to hold 700 pounds and outlast any other type of 
dobby cords. Jacobs Casteel Dobby Cords prevent costly inter- 
ruptions . . assure peak efficiency, and by eliminating smashes, 
give maximum production. 


AIRPLANE CONTROL WIRE in the center gives resil- 


iency, flexibility and strength. Ends of wire attached to steel 
insert by special die casting of zinc alloy. 


Over the wire is braided plied, long staple cotton. Leather ends 
attached by steel S-hook for easy adjustment. Cotton, Woolen 
and Silk Mills have ordered 52,000 in past three weeks! 


PRT ENTED 


PRICES: $12 per hundred cords for 12’, io per hundred cords for each additional 
inch. Standard oak leather ends of any length attached: one end—$1.50 hundred; two 
ends—$2.50 hundred. No. 8 (4 diameter) net list; No. 7 (7/32” diameter) list less 


20%. 


@ E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. Ss 


ESTABLISHED: 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. | CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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FOR FIRST QUALITY YARNS 
USE FIRST QUALITY TRAVELERS 


In the manufacture of Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers, only materials of the highest quality, steel and 
bronze alloys, are used. The most modern machine tools 
contribute uniformity of weight and shape. Electrically 
controlled equipment insures proper and uniform tem- 
per in the treatment of each particular metal. 


L. S. Travelers reduce the cost of producing high 
quality yarns because they are designed and made for 
fast, smooth work . . . with the closest attention to every 
detail. They are the results of years of experience of 
men who know the needs of the textile industry in this 
held—that is why they are the choice of experienced 
textile operators the country over. 


j 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U.S. King 
Travelers produces ideally smooth, even yarn. There are no 
angular edges to flatten the end. There are no split ends 
in throwing rayon and silks—no fiy waste in the spinning 
and twisting of cotton, worsted, asbestos, kindred fibres. 
Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds 
and counts of yarns. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE RK. If. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Oliver B. Land William P. Vaughan & William H. Rose T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 158 P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. C. P. O. Box 456 


Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 18911. at Postoffice, Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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New flared bottom 9 
corners on front of P 


life and greater economy: 


ainte 
constant pow er ma 
assures increase 


STANDS THE GAFF ON 
NEW HIGH-SPEED LOOMS! 


oP PICKER 
ROBRED LO 
rounded 
icker-- 
«wy method to 
sided by DEW 
roughness. Ke Ps 
rs hape and “stays 
stick. Has proper 
Rasy to install. Prove 


THE THOROBRED LUG STRAPS 


nt an 
ad ustme 
Freedom from ac nance 


d production 

Lug 
horobred 
costs. 


Straps have extra 
proper cushion 


free life. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MPG. CO, 


‘trance... and the 
~<ilience --- 

‘red resili 
ability to absorb shock. 
Never require 
and have long, trou 


Proved in actual Mill Service, the long-lasting Dayton 
De Luxe Picker saves up to 50° in picker costs! The 
special fabrics in this picker are two times stronger... 
the resilient rubber that bonds the fabrics together is 
much tougher and stronger. In fact, Daytons are the 


only pickers that stand the gaff on the new XP’s, 
XL’s and XD’s. 


And that’s not all. All Dayton De Luxe Pickers are 
exactly alike—absolutely uniform. You can box the 
loom the same at all times. And once the loom is in 
parallel, it stays that way. Throwing a crooked shuttle 
is eliminated, and realigning time is saved. 

Because of a new method of molding, this De Luxe 
Picker is so smooth that jetked-in fillings are reduced 
to a2 minimum. 

Write today for all the details—or ask your nearest 
distributor about the De Luxe Thorobred Loop Picker. 


Dayton, Ohio and Waynesville, N. C. 


Dayton Loom Supplies are protected 
by U. S. Patents issued or pending. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO... Greenville, S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. Greenville, S. C 
ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO... Greensboro, N. C. 
THE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO.___._Chariotte, N. C 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES, Inc.__. 
YOUNG & VANN 
TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO... 
PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY CO. Providence, R. |. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., Ltd. 


LaGrange, Ga. 
Ala. 

..Dallas, Texas 
Providence, R. |. 


..Montreal, Quebec 
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LOOM SUPPLIES aye 
Made by the Weritd’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Beits 


Textile Show Exhibit 
Now in Hopedale 


You are cordially invited to the 
complete Draper Textile Show Exhibit, 
now open in the Draper Show Rooms in 
Hopedale. 

You will see all late developments 
in high speed weaving machinery: 

Three new rugged models of the X 
Series for Cotton weaves, the X-2, XP 
and XU: 

Two Rayon models, the XD and XK, 


so highly praised by weavers of rayon; 


An interesting display of better 
repair parts that will help you select the 
improved parts you need for your looms. 

Of especial interest will be the new 
X-2 Model, designed for the same range 
of weaves as the X, running smoothly 
and steadily at 225 Picks per Minute. 


Draper Corporation 


Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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Are you profiting from the 


“Double Feature”™ 


| TUFFERIZED 


Uv. &. PAT. & 


CLOTHING 


ving i Sets Closer and more Accurately! Study the Patented ‘Tuffer 
Hugs the Cylinder ! Features, see why we say—you 
; Strips Lasier! get more and better carding for 

Saves Grinding Costs! money by using TUFFER. 
r | Inspect your card clothing now! Isit worn? Need replacement? 
Call in your Howard Bros. representative. He will appreciate 


your business and show it by quick, careful service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


[ WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: ©olwoo! Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canade 
oe, fee PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards + Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants . Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Inserted-E-ye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


Rewired at Southern Plant ¢ Midgley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards 
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An exclusive Howard Bros. patented-preci 
sion-process, makes every wire staple seat 
TUFFER toundation. All wires are even in 
length, spaced uniformly and pertectly par 
allel ai all imes. Each staple cut clean, 
sharp, smooth and tree from wire burr: 
Uniformity impossible to get any other way 
iS made of aretully selected ind specially 
ee onstructed cloths for our own particula: 
use. Tested to be several times necessary 
trength, TUFFER foundation is‘‘cushioned 
just nmght to make the wire shock-prool 
to the constant hammering of the variou 
stor ks arded 
f 1866 
oun YEAR 
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AWTUCKET | 


La 
= 


> RMAL PRODUCTION SPEED FROM THE 


OMENT THEY ARE INSTALLED... 


Pawtucket Vitritex Rings do not have to go through on expensive, traveler- 
wearing, breaking-in period when they're new. From the moment they are installed 
your frames operate at their normal speed and efficiency. 

Pawtucket Rings are known for their precision workmanship, durable glass-smooth 
finish, easy starting qualities. Travelers last longer and run smoother and better on 
these rings... a fact which many spinning-room overseers have found from experience. 

We will be glad to arrange a trial installation . . . or furnish without cost or obli- 
gation sufficient samples for your own test purposes. 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING COMPANY 
(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 


CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
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o Soften Water Effec 
ipitation 


ithout ‘Prec 


at left contains 


Photo at left illustrates the effect of QUADRAFOS in a soap solution in hard water. Both graduates con- 
tain soap solutions in water of 200 p.p.m. CaOOy,y hardness equivalent. Graduate at right contains 0.1! 
GQULADRAFOS. Center photo shows deflocculating action of QU ADRAFOS in clay suspensions. Graduate 
eo VULADRAFOS. Photo on right shows the ability of QLUADRKAFOS to prevent the 
precipitation of metal salts. A solution of 84 p.p.m. Ferric chloride was made up and was treated with a 
few drops of ammonia to precipitate lron Hydroxide, The solution at the right was cleared up by the 


Oo 


addition of 0.55, QUADRKAFOS. 


QUADRAFOS is a carefully balanced anhydrous poly- 
phosphate. It is rapidly increasing in industrial use 
because of its ability to soften water effectively with- 


out precipitation, 


Besides preventing the precipitation of calcium and 
magnesium compounds QUADRAFOS is remarkably 
effective in holding the ions of many other elements 


in solution. lron that contributes 


to operation difliculties when introduced with natural 
waters or as an impurity in other chemical raw mate- 
rials may be sequestered and rendered inactive with 
QULADRAFOS, It also sequesters and renders inactive 


nickel chromium, lead and many other metallic ions. 


A booklet on the advantages and uses of QLADRAFOS 


is available on request. Write for your copy and 


it will be sent to you promptly, without obligation. 


American Cyanamid 


& CHEMICAL 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company, 


ROCKEFELLER PL 


CORPORATION 


AZA, NE W 


Ss. Patent Office 
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* « MINOTINTS present a 
fundamentally different - a simplified, 
effective and economical Tinting Pro- 
cess for color application to slivers for 
Reverse Twist Yarns, and an unmis- 
takable identity for varied constructions 
where Fugitive Dyes are essential. 


x * * MINODYES likewise 
advance an entirely new form of Fast 
Color treatment for Carpet Yarns, 
Wrapping Twines and allied materials. 


Direct Color applications can now be 


made to cotton raw stock .. at the cards, 


hoppers, comber or any trumpet. 


. without 


heating . . without dyehouse equipment. 


Contact Deposit ot ayestatt 


keynotes this new color processing develop- 
ment. An ingenious, patented process and 
type of applicator, as illustrated, extends to 


the center of sliver as it forms. 


Under a 


wiping contact’’, color distribution is ef- 


fected by subsequent doublings, drawings 
and thorough penetration of the dye solvents. 


Dependable Coloring x Simplified Production x Definite Economy 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


They make YARN DYE PROCESSING 
Tomorrow’s News TODAY! 


“PROCESS 
PATENTED” 


All combine to Your advantage 
in MINOTINTS and MINODYES 


Write for complete information! 


ORIGINATORS OF THE "OIL SPRAYING PROCESS” FOR COTTON .. THE "TINTINOL PROCESS” 
FOR TINTING FUGITIVE COLORS ON RAYON, ACETATE AND .OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES. 


NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE, N. 
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ARE YOU 


PREPARED 


MEET LINEN 


SHORTAGE? 


like textures in Crown Tested Spun 


Get facts today on linen-like 
textures in Crown* Tested 
Spun Rayon Fabrics 


Regardless of what’s going on in the 
rest of the world. American women 
are going to keep right on buying 


And tal ct oths. 


kerchiefs, scarfs 


towels. napRins, hand- 
But what about the reduction of 
linen imports’ How are you going to 
meet the demands for the so-called 
“linens and domestics’ ? 
Fortunately, this is one problem 
have to worry about. 


you wont 


We've been working on it for vears. 
and we re glad to announce that no 
linen shortage, no matter how com- 
plete or how long, can rob you of 
your markets. 

Crown lested Spun Rayon Fabrics 
are the answer,., (sreige mulls have 
proved that it is both possible and 


practical to produce durable, linen- 


CORPORATION 


World's Largest Producer of Rayon Yarn 
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like textures in spun rayon fabrics. 
Dyers and finishers have found that 
these fabrics possess even better dye- 
ing properties -that they result in 
brighter, clearer shades which are 
generally more satisfactory than 
heretofore possible. And consumers, 
from the millions of yards of these 
fabrics which have gone into dresses 
and sports apparel, have learned that 
they can be trusted to give complete 
satisfaction. 

lo help you work out the fabric 
effects you desire, we have accumu- 


lated much valuable data on linen- 


Rayon Fabrics. Let us assist you in 


applying this versatile fiber to meet 


your requirements. 


Facts about the linen-like 


textures in Crown Tested 


6. 


. Serviceable. Proved by mi 


Spun Rayon Fabrics 


. Hivehly absorbent. Handkerchiefs 


recently tested 6% more absorb- 


ent than linen. 


Washable. 


sign of wear after three 


lable loth shows d 
months 


commercial launce 


. Fast colors. lhe spun rayon tab- 


rics are not subject to cro king 


oT vards of these fabrics which 
have pone cire and sports 


apparel 


. Permanent whiteness. | hese tab- 


rics stav reallv white 


No te nd- 


encyv to vellow with age 


Lint-free. Suitable tor cleaning 


the best test of lint 


eye-glasses, 


freedom. 


Plants at: 


Lew n, 


Marcus Hook. Pa:: 
Pa.; Parkersburg, W. 
W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


Feat. Oi. American Viscose 


Va.: 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.: Charlotte, 
N. C.; Providence, R. L.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roan ke, Va.; 


Nitro, 
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UTINOL, another Jacques Wolf laboratory 
E; achievement for remarkable efficiency and real 
economy ! EUTINOL simplifies print washing, yields 
better results. It’s a 3 in 1 product, a concentrated 
fluid with rapid wetting, maximum deterging and 
softening properties. Can be used on all fibres and 
produces brighter, more lustrous colors and softer 
fabrics! 

EUTINOL rinses freely and when used with soap 
increases its action. 


CTS 


| PRODU 


—— 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, Greenville, $. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
Midwestern Distributor: 


i>, 
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EUTINOL has high cation-active, softening quali- 
ties combined with standard wetting and detergent 
features—qualities not heretofore produced suce- 
cessfully in combination. Actually three processes 


in one! 


SULPHONATED OLEVENE 


A perfected synthetic product that outmodes Olive 
Oil. Highly efficient and less costly than Olive Oil 
—odorless, non-oxidizing. 


& C0. 


PASSAIC, J. 


Bradley F. Marthens, Chicago, 
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Ace IS AN ASSET to an institution only if the 
spirit of youth persists, — only if its experience 
serves as a source of new, improved products. The 
prolific output of AHCO Labora- 
tories in recent years is ample 
evidence that we are 126 years 

=z 


YOUNG. 


4 YEARS 


4 


ET AHCO PRODUCTS DO BETTER 


AHCOVEL. The only substantive softener for all textile 
fibres which does NOT change shades or affect their light 
fastness. Relatively permanent; resistant to washing and 
dry cleaning; does not discolor or turn rancid with heat or 


age; non greasy and odorless. 


AHCOSPUN. Sizes for Spun Rayon. Shipped in dry form. 
Uniform, no lumps, high tensile strength, readily washed 


out. A formula for every need. 


FOR YOU 


RESYNOW. A relatively permanent finish for cottons and 
rayons which does not require baking, or turn rancid or 
change color with heat or age. Gives body without stiff- 


ness, increases lustre, and improves brightness of colors. 


AHCOBOND. A synthetic binder to take the place of locust 
bean gum. Safe, cheaper, and more efficient. Does not 
irritate skin or flake off when cloth is torn. Cold water 


soluble and dries to glass clear film. Not sticky. 


OTHER RECENT AHCO PRODUCTS include printing gums for indigosol, rapidogen, naphthol, and vat colors, dry size 


for cotton warps, softener for sanforizing, synthrapol AS detergent, water repellent, degumming and soaking oils, etc. ; 


~ 


ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & CO.,INC. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. I. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENVILLE @ CHARLOTTE @ COLUMBUS 
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and Trends Mill 


Processing Rayon Staple 


By Heath O. Kennette 


E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


HE past ten years have seen a tremendous expansion 
in the spun rayon staple field. The consumption of 
rayon staple in the United States in 1930 
roughly eight hundred thousand (800,000) pounds and in 


was 


1940 was approximately ninety-nine million (99,000,000) 
pounds. The world’s consumption of rayon staple in 1930 
was roughly six million (6,000,000) pounds and in 1940 
was approximately one billion three hundred fifty million 
(1,350,000,000) pounds. 

There are many reasons why rayon staple has expanded 
so rapidly. One of these is that rayon staple has the abil- 
ity to blend readily with all known fibers and therefore 
offers almost unlimited possibilities in fabric development. 
In continental Europe its expansion has been due in part 
to legislation requiring various percentages of rayon sta- 
ple in the United 
fibers are on a competitive basis, the expansion of rayon 


certain fabrics. In States where all 
staple has been due entirely to the merits of the product. 
There is every reason to believe that this increase in con- 
sumption of rayon staple will continue for some time. 
To date approximately 85 per cent of the rayon staple 
sold in America has been used on the cotton system of 
varn manufacturing. While the woolen and worsted man- 
ufacturers have consistently increased their consumption 
of rayon staple it is indicated that the cotton system will 
This is 
primarily because of its advantage in yarn manufacturing 


continue to be the leader for some time to come. 


cost and the progressive attitude of most of the cotton 
manufacturers. 

In the past ten years, through research, the rayon man 
ufacturers have made much progress in improving the 
quality and mill processing characteristics of rayon staple. 
With the large amount of research work being conducted 
by the rayon manufacturers we can safely forecast further 
improvements in the character and quality of rayon sta- 
ple, as well as the development of new types of staple 
designed for special uses and needs. 


‘Paper presented at Rayon Symposium, N. C. State College, during 


week of May 5-9. 


At present there is a definite trend toward the use of 3 
and 5.5 denier staple in the longer lengths (2'2 inches-3 
inches) on the cotton system. The use of the longer sta- 
ple results in increased yarn strength and a more worsted 
like fabric. The use of 2! 
tional cotton equipment is not entirely satisfactory from 
a processing standpoint. When using 2! 


-inch staple on the conven- 


>-inch staple it is 
necessary to use the floating middle top roller method of 
drafting or to eliminate one set of drafting rollers entirely 
on the drawing and fly frames in order to take care of the 
length. It is the concensus of opinion that the average 
cotton mill will not be able to handle 3-inch staple on a 
production basis and therefore must revamp its present 
equipment or purchase new equipment if they wish to 


process staples longer than 2! 


inches. 

The textile machinery manufacturers are making great 
strides in adapting their machinery to process rayon sta- 
ple varying in length from 1% inches to 3 Inches. Some 
of this new equipment for carding, spinning and weaving 
of rayon staple was exhibited at the Greenville Textile 
Show. The outstanding trends in the yarn manufacturing 
equipment which the machinery manufacturers are devel- 
oping for the longer length staples on the cotton system 
are: 


Pickers 


Most of the machinery manufacturers and mills agree 
that the sandwich method of blending fibers is the safest 
method to use prior to picking. The main differences in 
available one-process pickers for 24-inch to 3-inch staple 
are in the use of the Kirschner beaters versus solid up- 
stroke pin beaters and the intermediate hopper feed con- 
It is claimed that 


the solid upstroke pin type of beater does not damage the 


trols versus blending reserve controls. 


long fibers to the same degree during picking as the down- 
It is also claimed that the blend- 
ing reserve type offers better control of the fibers and 
produces a more uniform lap. Both types of pickers are 
now in use and time will tell which is the better type. 


stroke Kirschner type. 


\ 
RCULATIORS 
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(he machinery manufacturers are continuing to work on 
their pickers with the view of obtaining better control of 
the fibers and to make the various parts of the picker 
more accessible to cleaning 


Cards 


Considerable work is being conducted by the various 
machinery producers on different methods and types of 
cards for carding rayon staple and blends of tayon staple 
and wool having a length of 2'4 inches to 3 inches. 
pers replacing the standard top flats. The wool type cards 
of widely different designs. Others have modified cotton 
cards equipped with three (3) sets of workers and strip- 
pers replacing the standar dtop flats. The wool type cards 
are designed for Bramwell feeds and the modified cotton 
card for using picker laps. 

It is claimed that the wool card and also the modihed 
cotton card with workers and strippers will handle the 
coarse long staples better and with less fiber damage than 
the standard cotton card. The fact that no top strips are 
taken out on these cards is also an advantage from the 
standpoint of decreasing waste and uniformity of blends. 
The wool cards have an advantage over the modified. cot- 
ton cards in volume of production per hour but this is 
somewhat nullified by their increased cost. The main 
disadvantage of the worker and stripper type ef card 
that there is no means of eliminating neps which may be 
formed or which may be in the stock. While this type of 
card may handle the long coarse staples better than the 
standard cotton card the carding of 1.5 denier 11-inch 
staple is not as satisfactory as that accomplished by the 
standard cotton card. 

While all the above cards are interesting and offer 
many possibilities for coarse long length fibers none have 
been in use, in connection with the cotton system, In suf- 
ficient volume or length of time to definitely prove their 
value. 

Each of the producers of cotton cards can supply 
standard cards with certain modifications which should 
help in processing the longer staples. The esssential mod. 
ifications are long nose feed plate, special pulleys to per- 
mit running the lickerin at 150 to 165 R.P.M. rather than 
at 425 R.P.M. and in some cases special types of clothing 
which do not load up as readily as regular clothing on the 
cylinder, doffer and top fiat. 


Drawing 


\ll the machinery producers apparently agree that 
cushioned type top rollers on the drawing frames give 
superior results to metallic top rollers. They also agree 


14 


that large diameter rollers are desirable. The major dif- 
ferences between the available drawing frames are: 


(1) The standard type four-roller drawing frame built 
with wide stands designed for long staple. 


(2) The five-roller controlled draft drawing frame 
which is fed from a lap made on a sliver lap machine. 


(3) The four-roller Bi-coil drawing frame is fed from 
cans and delivers two slivers per can. Two or three proc- 
esses are used, depending on the results desired. The use 
of two slivers per can reduces the number of cans needed 
at the second drawing and slubber. 


Long Draft Roving 


A number of different types of drafting arrangements 
are available on the long draft roving frame. which takes 
the drawing sliver and produces a roving ready for spin- 
ning. The essential differences are roller drafting versus a 
combination of rollers and double apron drafting. Many 
claims are made for each type but the new. frames, de- 
signed for 1'%4-inch to 3-inch staple, have not been in use 
long enough to give an accurate evaluation of each type. 
The older long draft frames, for short staple. utilizing the 
double apron type requires more cleaning. If the frames 
are not adequately cleaned bad work may result more 
quickly than on the roller type of drafting. Large diam- 
eter front rollers are recommended for all types of roller 
drafting frames. 


Long Draft Spinning 


The major differences between the available long draft 
spinning frames designed to handle 1'4-inch to 3-inch 
staple are: 

(1) The double apron type of drafting. 

(2) The single apron type with one or more buffer top 
rollers. 


(3) The four-roller type employing two buffer top 
rollers. 


Each of the various type frames are being tested in the 
trade and more data will be available later as to their per- 
formance. 

\ll of the cotton type machinery manufacturers are 
employing the long draft principle throughout their new 
equipment in order to shorten and cheapen the yarn man- 
ufacturing process. These developments are the direct 
result of the economic pressure for superior products at a 
lower manufacturing cost. 

It is generally accepted that the manufacturing cost of 
spun rayon yarns by the cotton long draft system is the 
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cheapest of all the systems used for producing medium 
count yarns suitable for dress goods, suitings, etc. In or- 
der to make the saving in yarn manufacturing cost by 
using the long draft system and to produce comparable 
fabrics to those produced from yarns made on the conven- 
tional systems, most manufacturers agree that the foun- 
dation work at the picker and card must be greatly 1m- 
proved. In other words, as the doublings are reduced and 
the.drafts increased, the uniformity of the lap, card sliver, 
and roving from inch to inch and yard to yard must be 
improved to compensate for the shertening of the process. 
The machinery manufacturers are attempting to accom- 
plish this through better control of the fibers at each stage 
during yarn manufacturing. We believe that very definite 
progress has been made along these lines. 


Mill Processing Problems 


here naturally have been many problems to overcome 
in the mill processing of the millions of pounds of rayon 


staple which have been used in the United States in the 
past ten vears. We will discuss a few of the main prob- 
lems encountered and some of the methods used to correct 
them. 


Humidification, Picking and Tinting 


For a number of years the importance of adequate rela- 
tive humidity (55% to 65°) in the opening, picking and 
card rooms, as well as throughout the other areas of the 
mill, was not recognized. mills still have 
During this time the mills 
experienced much trouble from static, splitting laps and 
poor handling of the laps at the pickers and cards. Much 
trouble was also experienced with web breakage and poor 


web formation 


In fact, a few 
not recognized its importance 


The failure to recognize the 
importance of humidification at the pickers and cards was 
possibly influenced by the fact that cotton, with its natural 
oils and waxes, does not require humidification during 


to 65° 


at the card. 


these operations. In fact, the presence of 55% 
relative humidity retards the cleaning of cotton rather 
than helps it. Because of this, very few cotton mills were 
equipped with humidification in the picking and carding 
departments. When the importance of humidification was 
recognized and the mills made adequate provisions for 
humidification and conditioning of the staple prior to 
picking, the problems of static and splitting laps were 
greatly reduced. We wish to point out, however, that ex- 
cessive humidity can be very dangerous, the mills must 
use judgment in meeting their requirements. 

In recent years the ravon manufacturers have been able 
to further reduce static and splitting laps at the pickers 
and cards through the methods of 
manufacturing the staple. It is now possible to eliminate 


various changes in 
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static splitting laps and web breakage through the use of 
the proper humidity and the use of top and bottom lap 
split preventer fingers on the pickers. 


Rayon staple is being handled successfully on both the 


conventional cotton pickers and on the one-process picker 
without major changes. All types of beaters have been 
tried under various conditions. The Kirschner type beater 


is the one in most general use. Care and judgment must 


he used in setting the Kirschner beater to the feed rolls. 


lf the setting is too close. trouble will be encountered with 
neps, 


Since rayon staple is supplied in a reasonably well 


opened state free of foreign matter, no cleaning is re- 
quired. The main object of the picker in the use of rayon 


staple is to prepare the staple for carding by thoroughly 
opening the staple and producing a uniform lap. We can- 
not over-emphasize the importance of lap uniformity. 

In the past few years the number of blends of rayon, 
wool and acetate or other fibers has increased to the point 
that the mills must use some adequate means of identif- 
Various methods of tinting the stock before or 
after the blends have been made, are available. The tint- 


cation. 


ing method in most general use is by means of spray 
heads in the hopper opener or bale breaker prior to pick- 
ing. It has been found that a great improvement in the 
uniformity of the tinting can be made by using two hop- 
pers in tandem and applying one-half of the tint in the 
first hopper and one-half in the second hopper. The stock 
is then generally blown by air to a storage bin and 
The mill should 


use as little tint as possible for identification in order that 


allowed to age a few hours before using 
the effectiveness of the finish which the rayon producer 


puts on its staple may not be impaired If excessive 


quantities of tint are used troubles of various types are 
encountered. 


Carding 


The main problems which have been encountered with 
rayon staple during carding have been: lap splitting, web 
breakage, loading of the lickerin and cylinder. All of 
these problems have been materially influenced by the 
presence or lack of adequate humidification. If the rela- 
tive humidity is much lower than 55%, trouble usually 
When or the wires become 
damaged loading usually results. We have experienced 
loading of the cylinder when an excessive amount of cer- 


results, the cards are dull 


tain types of tinting solutions have been used. The load- 
ing of the lickerin can generally be eliminated by reducing 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Eastern Carolina Group 


ISCUSS 


Mill Problems 


HE Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 

tile Association held its spring meeting in the Tex- 

tile School of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., on Saturday morning, April 26, 1941. being called 
to order at 10 o’clock by the Chairman, W. H. Miley, Jr.. 
superintendent of No. 2 plant of The Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Erwin, 


\ stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


(hatirman Miley: Gentlemen, I am very glad to see so 
this morning. To be perfectly frank, from 
what I had heard I did not expect such a large crowd, 
because | know a good many of the mills are working on 
Saturday now. 


many here 


\t our last meeting this group voted to adopt a reso- 
lution indorsing the program that is going to be under 
taken soon by the Textile Foundation to employ a man 
for research in the cotton mills. 


to ask 


tion and describe that program to us. 


At this time | am going 
David Clark if he will not give us some informa- 


David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte: The 
program is not very definite at the present time, gentle- 
men, except that we have $5,000 per vear appropriated 
by the Textile 
mills 


Foundation for research in the cotton 
It is to be a joint project of the Southern Textile 
Association, the Arkwrights, and the Textile Foundation 
So far we have not been able to secure the man who 1s to 
take charge of the program. We have endeavored to se- 
cure one, who would be excellent: but he is under civil 
to undertake it unless he can 
retain his civil service status. The Textile Foundation has 
authorized us to secure the man. 


service and is reluctant 


You will remember that a few years ago the Arkwrights 
undertook to conduct tests in the mills. In order to be- 
come a member of that organization a man had to make 
a test in the mill and, when it was completed, had to file 
the results with the Arkwrights. If the committee in 
found that the test had been made according to 
the regulations, 


in charge 
the man was admitted to membership. 
The trouble was that it took too much of the time of Mr. 
Dilling, who is a Under this proposed 
plan, the tests will be made under the supervision of this 
man who is to be employed. He 


very busy man 


will also endeavor to 
have similar tests made in other mills, so that the results 
may be compared. | hope one of the first tests to be made 
will be on the cause of variation in numbers. I have made 
the statement, and I make it again, that I do not believe 
there is a mill in the South making 20s, 30s, and 40s yarn 
that Coes not have a variation of at least four numbers. 
We have to begin in the lap room and find the cause of 


variation in the length of the lap. 
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\s I said. we have $5,000 with which to do this work. 
We shall pay the man $3,600, and in some way we have 
to get his expenses out of the remainder. I have just come 
from Augusta, where I presented the subject to the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and asked their 
support. To my surprise, they turned it down. I was sur- 
prised to find, in talking with some of the leaders, that 
there does not seem to be much interest in research. Any- 
how, we have to work it out and get enough money for 
the expenses of that man. When 
astern Division to 


want the 
with us in making 
The $5,000 annual approprition will continue tor 
five years, and in that time we ought to be able to do 
something worth while in textile research. 


we do. we 
Carolina work 


tests. 


Chairman: Mr. McDowell, will you read the proposed 


resolution ? 
V. E. McDowell, Overseer of Carding, Rosemary Mig. 
(‘o., Roanoke Rapids: This resolution was drawn up by 
T. M. Mullen, of Roanoke Rapids 
“The Eastern Carolina 


It reads as follows: 
Division of the 
tile Asso lation wishes to go on record 


Southern Tex- 
as indorsing the 
plan of the Southern Textile Association, with the aid of 
the Textile Foundation, to employ a research engineer to 
supervise the conducting of practical mill tests in the cot- 
ton mills of the nation.” 

Mr. Chairman, I offer that resolution. 

\ motion to adopt the resolution was seconded and, on 
being put to vote, was carried. 

Chairman: At this time I shall appoint a nominating 
committee to bring in the names of new officers for this 
I appoint on that committee Mr. Marley, D. F. 
Lanier, superintendent of the Oxford Cotton Mill, Ox- 
ford, and J. E. McGee, assistant superintendent of the 
Rosemary Mig. Co., Roanoke Rapids. These three gen- 
tlemen will please confer sometime during this session and 
be prepared to report just before we adjourn. 

Mr. Royal, have you any announcements you wish to 
make? 


Diversion 


B. Ellis Roval, Secretary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, announced that the annual meeting will be held 
at Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 13th and 14th. 


Milev: T am going to ask Mr. Gilliam to 
take charge of the meeting now and lead the discussion. 


( hairman 


Compressing Card Sliver 
George Gilliam, Supt., Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklin- 
ton: Gentlemen, the first question we have for discussion 
is the advantages or disadvantages of compressing card 
sliver. Probably most of you already have had somebody 
sell you this little invention that goes on the condenser 
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roll and you know what it is. Let’s discuss it first from 
the standpoint of the time gained in doffing. Mr. A. can 
you tell us anything about that? 


Mr. A.: The makers of this gadget say it saves in dof- 
ind, giving more time for cleaning and oiling. etc. They 
also say there is less piecing-up for the next process, 
which saves in time, labor and waste. They also list a 
Saving in cans and a saving in floor space by using fewer 
cans. We have tried some of these things, and our finding 
right now is that the device does not help the work any 
but it does not do any harm. Where you have a large 
number of cards, if you lengthen your doffing time. of 
course, you have a big saving there. 

Mr. Parks is our artist, ahd he has drawn a picture of 
this thing on the blackboard there. so anyone not familiar 
with it can see what it is. It eonsists, of course. of a 
wood bearing that lies right up on the calender roll and a 
spring, with a bracket on it to hold the spring down. 1 
might say we are getting about 16 per cent more sliver in 
the can—or, rather, 16 per cent more in the running time. 
That would not run up to exactly the same, of course. 
We have lengthened our doffing time from 1'% hours to 
134 hours. 


Mr. Gilliam: That is a gain of 15 minutes. 


Mr, A.: Yes, sir. I do not know exactly how much we 
compress it. 


Mr. Gilliam: 1s there a device on there to regulate the 
compression ? 


Mr. A.: No. What we did was to have some blocks 
made, to cut down the compression somewhat. We felt 
that the spring we had was giving us too much. and we 
cut down the bearing a little. 

I have a few charts I made on the results of tests. and 
if any of you would like to see them afterwards I shall be 
glad to show them to you. We probably have not time 
for me to show them here. We cannot tell any difference 
In our work, 


Mr, Gilliam: So far as you know, then, it has not af- 
lected the quality of your work? 


Mr. A.: No, sir. 


Mr. Gilliam: Is there any claim made for it other than 
it lengthens the doff and save in time and space ? 


Mr, A.: I have seen an article in which the writer 
claimed that it helped the quality of his work. In the 
articles I have seen, if the writers said it did any damage 
it was in compressing the sliver too much. 


Mr, Giliam: How much poundage did you get in your 
cans, Mr. A, before and after using that device? 


Mr, A.: I don’t know the exact poundage, Mr. Gil- 
liam. 


Mr, Gilliam: It would run in proportion. You got 15 
or 16 per cent more, you say? 


Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 


Mr, Gilliam: Does anyone want to ask Mr. A any 
questions. 


Mr. B.: 1 should like to ask if he changed his roll set- 
tings. 


Mr, A.: We tried that. There was some discussion as 
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to whether, if you lengthen your roll settings. it would do 
any good. We found it did not make any difference one 
way or the other. For instance, I have a couple of charts 
here on roll settings. That is five rolls of drawing, and 
one setting we tried gave a little over 24 per cent varia- 
tion on the sliver-testing machine. The same test on the 
slubber gave almost 37 per cent variation. A different 
roll setting on the drawing gave a variation of 26.40 per 
cent and on the slubber 39 per cent. There is very little 
difference. Of course, we already had a rather wide set- 
ting. 


Mr. Gilliam: Is there anyone else who has had any 
experience with that and would like to talk about it? 


Mr. C.: We have those sliver compressors and are right 
much pleased with them. So far as the card is concerned. 
of course, the device cannot hurt the quality of the goods 
produced at the card, because it is already cleaned, etc.., 
before it passes through this extra compression. The same 


objective could be attained by having a heavy enough top 


roll at the calender. It is more convenient to get it with 
this spring, because it is so much smaller than the roll 
would have to be. 


Mr, Gilliam: The spring, of course, would give some if 
a lump should come through. 


Mr.C.: Yes, sir, but a self-weighted top roll would do 
the same. One danger is that if the sliver is compressed 
too much it is too small for the opening of the trumpet at 
the card. If the sliver is compressed too small and the 
trumpet is then too large, you would have to change your 
trumpet at the card. The next danger point, of course. is 
at the drawing. The sliver being more compressed, it has 
more tensile strength; and that tensile strength would 
have to be broken down, if it is excessive. and either a 
wider setting or more weight on the top rollers would 
have to be considered, if it were necessary. In Mr. A’s 
case and my own we did not find it nex essary, because we 
already had enough break draft there not to be bothered 
with that. But I can conceive of some cases where it 
could be. 


Mr. Gilliam: In your opinion, then, it is well worth 
while? 
Mr.C.: Yes, sir, we have been pleased with it. 


Mr. A.: Referring to Mr. C’s point about the trumpet, 
we tried reducing the hole in the trumpet and it did not 
help us any. 


Mr. Gilliam: Mr. D, have you had some experience 
with that in your mill? 


Mr. D.: Yes, sir. We put these condensing springs or 
gadgets on our cards about five or six months ago. We 
have them now on all the cards we have. We did not do 
it in the hope of improving the quality of the work in any 
way. We put in ten additional cards. and there was not 
enough for a job. We wanted to fix it so that one man 
could handle the job as it had been running, with these 
ten additional cards. To do that. we put these gadgets on 
the calender rolls on our cards and we increased the 
amount of stock about 18 to 20 per cent, and increased 
the running time in proportion, between doffs. 


Mr. Gilliam: What card sliver do you make? 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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920,142 Bales of Cotton Used in April 


Washington, D. C 


totaled 920.142 bales compared with 623,098 bales in the 


Cotton consumption during April 


same month last year, according to preliminary statistics 
made public by the Census Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce. Consumption for nine months ended April 30th 
totaled 6,995,238 bales compared with 5,953,999 bales in 
the nine months period a year ago. 

Cotton on hand April 30th in consuming establishments 
amounted to 1,933,507 bales compared with 1.470,527 
bales on April 30th last year, and in public storage and at 
compresses for the two periods there were 12,374,839 
bales and 10,732,290, respectively. 

Of total consumption in April this year 775,956 bales 
were used in the cotton growing States, 115.985 in New 
England States, and 28,201 bales in all other States. April 
consumption includes 45,000 bales distributed by the 
Surplus Marketing Administration through various cotton 
mattress programs. 

Linters consuming during April totaled 119,639 bales, 
compared with 91,896 bales in April last vear. 

kxports in April amounted to 74,000 bales valued at 
$4,345,000, compared with 97,000 


bales valued at 3$5,- 
813,000 in March and 345,000 bales valued at $20,653,- 
000 in April, 1940, according to an analysis of the export 
statistics by the department. 

Kxports for the nine months, August, 1940, to April, 
1941, totaled 904,000 bales valued at $50,112,000, com 
pared with 5,695,Q00 bales valued at $315,494,000 tor the 
corresponding nine months of 1939-1940, a decline of 4,- 
791,000 bales or 84.1 per cent in quantity and a decline 


of $265,382,000 or 84.1 per cent in value. 


“A One-Year Textile Course for College 
Graduates” 


The Textile Foundation of Washington, D C., has an- 
nounced the availability of a pamphlet entitled, “A One- 
Year Textile Course for College Graduates | 

Authored by Thomas R. Taylor, former Assistant Dt 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and teacher in business schools and universities, the 26- 
page pamphlet, based on a nation-wide survey, empha 
sizes the need for inauguration of a special one-year 
course for college graduates in textile technology and eco- 
nomics. 

‘Industry leaders are almost unanimous in the convic- 
tion that more college men should be fed into the indus- 
try, Mr. Taylor says, and points out that they feel, “The 
one-year course may be an ideal method of recruiting.” 

It is indicated that in the marketing or manufacturing 
of cotton textiles alone, several hundred such college grad- 
uates annually could be used to good advantage. 

A survey of the questionnaires sent to college graduates 
now employed in the industry shows that 77 per cent 
would have taken such a course had it been offered at the 
time of their graduation. These men report lack of train- 
ing courses in textile mills and houses, and therefore, an 
additional handicap imposed on the liberal arts graduate 
who enters the industry. 

The survey also reveals that deans of textile schools 
view the one-year course as a stimulating educational 
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venture and that other educators favor the plan on both 
theoretical and practical grounds, in that it keeps pace 
with modern educational methods and would serve to de- 
velop managerial talent. 

The industry's trade associations and trade journals 
are enthusiastic, since the effort would tend to raise the 
standard of executive raw material within the industry. 

In his report, Mr. Taylor draws the following conclu 
sions: 

1. There is sufficient evidence of the need for estab- 
lishing one-year course to justify one or more textile 
schools in adding it to their curricula. The demand arises 
particularly from executives within the industry who are 
anxious to Increase the ability of the younger personnel 
to contribute to the pressing managerial problems of the 
times. 


2. In view of the nature of the demand, it would seem 
logical that the course should give primary emphasis to 
managerial work rather than technical education. 

3. To be worked out successfully, the course must be 
offered at some central location and must be well planned 
in Order to justify the expenditure of a full post-graduate 
year. Ihe students, teachers and outside lecturers must 
be carefully chosen, and the course must be creative and 
stimulating throughout in order to attract top-notch men. 
Especial effort should be made to place graduates in the 
industry and to follow their work from year to year. 

The pamphlet may -be obtained without cost by ad- 
dressing a request to the Textile Foundation, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C 

The Textile Foundation was organized for scientific 
and economic research for the benefit and development of 
the textile industry and its allied branches, intluding raw 
materials. The directors of the Foundation are: Franklin 
WW. Hobbs, of Boston, chairman; Frank D. Cheney, Man- 
chester, Conn., treasurer; Donald Comér, Birmingham, 
Ala.; the Secretary of Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard: 
the Secretary of Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, and Edward 
Pickard, secretary, 


Commission Appointed To Choose N. C. Textile 
School Site 


Raleigh, N. C 


seven-man commission to select a site in the Piedmont 


Governor Broughton has appointed a 


section of the State for an institution to be known as the 
North Carolina Textile Instituté. 

The commission was authorized by the 1941 General 
Assembly, under a bill introduced by Representative J. B. 
Vogler, of Charlotte. After the site is selected, the Gov- 
ernor and Council of State are authorized to allot $50,000 
from the emergency and contingency fund for establish 
ment of the institute. 

General purpose of the institution will be to give train- 
ing to persons 16 years of age or older in textile work. 

Named to the commission were Lieut.-Gov. R. L. 
Harris, of Roxboro, Speaker O. M. Mull, of Shelby, Rep- 
resentative C. A. Rudisill, of Cherryville, Vogler, Charles 
A. Cannon, of Concord, F. B. Bunch, of Statesville, and 
Prof. Thomas E. Browne, director of the Division of Vo- 
cational Education in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, 
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age and Hour 


Regulations 


Discussed Reidsville Meeting 


HE regular spring meeting of the Northern North 


(arolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile 


\ssociation was held in the ( ‘ity 
ville, N.C.. 
Vice-Chairman of the Division. T. C Pegram, superin- 
tendent of No. 3 Plant. of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., 
Cooleemee, N. C., presided. 


\uditorium. Reids 


A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Peeram: The meeting will come to order. 
We shall have a word of welcome from W. S. Mason. 
secretary of the Reidsville Chamber of Commerce. at this 
time. 


W.S. Mason, Se retary, Reidsville Chamber of Com 
merce: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, it is with definite 
pleasure and pride that I welcome you to Reidsville to- 
day. In these days, when nations are tearing at each 
other's throats, when we American people know not what 
lies ahead of us, when the Administration at Washington 
is struggling to prepare us for the future. it is well for us 
to take stock and realize that American industry has in 
the past met and is today meeting the test. Congress 
may be spending billions of dollars: we may be prepar- 
ing a tremendous \rmy and Navy; but in these davs of 
mechanized equipment it is industry, gentlemen, that is 
the backbone of national defense. Battleships and tanks 
are necessary, cruisers and motor vehicles, guns and mu- 
nitions; but back of them all stands industry, in what- 
ever field or in whatever line of it you happen to be en- 
gaged. It is with pride I mention this today, because of 
the pride which ] personally have in American industry 
and its part in our national defense program. 

On behalf of the City of Reidsville I extend to you a 
most hearty welcome for your gathering here this morn- 
ing. Reidsville is the only city in Rockingham County, 
a city of a little over 10,000 inhabitants. It has grown 
in the last ten years‘a little over 52 per cent, which is 
quite a growth. in the center of a 
vast textile area, Reidsville about equally divides its in- 


Located, as we are, 
terests between textiles and tobacco. As the home of the 
Lucky Strike, Reidsville obviously is interested in to- 
bacco. It is a good thing to have such a plant, because 
in good times and bad times people continue to smoke. 

We extend to you a cordial welcome and trust your 
meeting here will be pleasant as well as interesting and 
helpful. The latchstring of this community is out all the 
time, and we hope that we may have the pleasure of 
welcoming you again in the future. 
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on Saturday morning, April 19, 1941. The 


Chairman Pegram: Mr. Mason. we thank you for your 
welcome. 

We will now have the report of the nominating com- 
mitte, which consists of S. H. Holder. Mr Jennings, and 


W.. Lexie Davis. Mr. Holder. will you, make the report? 

S. H. Holder. Asst. Supt., 
Lynchburg, Va.: Mr 
this morning, 


Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Pegram, Mr. Jennings is not here 
The nominating committee offers the fol- 
lowing nominations: 


For Chairman. T. C Pegram. 


For Vice-Chairman. Howard Barton, Marshal] Field 
wx Co., Spray, N. C 


For Secretary, J. O. Thomas. Marshall Field & Co.. 
Spray, N. € 

For Member of the Executive Committee, J. E. Wav- 
erly, Edna Cotton Mills. Reidsville. 


Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Pegram. 
Are there any nominations from the floor? 


A Member: 1 move that the nominations be closed 
and that we adopt the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

Motion seconded. 


Chairman Pegram: Mr. Holder. | wil} ask you to put 
the motion, since both Mr. Thomas and I are on the 
ticket. 

The question was put by Mr. Holder, and the motion 
to elect as officers the persons named by the Nominating 
Committee was adopted. 


Chairman: As you all know. gentlemen, the purpose 
of the division meetings of the Southern Textile Associa 
tion is consideration of and instruction in some of the 
problems that face us every day. One of the greatest 
problems that we mill men have today is being able to 
operate under the three different laws that affect US, 
namely, the Walsh-Healey Act. the Fair Labor Standards 
\ct, and our State laws. Due to the difficulty that we 
have in interpreting these laws. your Executive Commit- 
tee decided to ask the man w hose duty it is to see that 
they are obeyed to address us this morning 

| know of no greater compliment that could be paid 
any man than to say that he was appointed to an office 
by one of the greatest Governors that North Carolina 
has ever had and then, at the expiration of his appointive 
term, was elected to that office by a very large majority. 
That is what I can Say about our speaker this morning. 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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It now gives me great pleasure to present to you Forrest 
H. Shuford. Commissioner of Labor for the State of 
North Carolina. who will talk us to us regarding the labor 
laws of our State and of the United States. Mr. Shuford. 


Labor Laws Discussed By Forrest Shuford 


It is a pleasure for me to be able to attend this meeting 
today and to talk, I hope, not to you but with you on 
some of the problems that are mine as well as yours. 

In the first place, if you men do not already know what 
the State Department of Labor is and what its purposes 
and functions are, | want you to know all about it. Its 
function is to serve the people. The people may be un- 
organized or may be organized; they may be laborers in 
an industry or they may be employers. We serve employ- 
ers frequently. We save them a great deal of money by 
suggesting safety methods or improvements in methods 
of operations which are helpful to them. We also do our 
very best to improve working conditions so that the em- 
plovees in your plants may have a better and a fuller life. 
We are set up to enforce the labor laws, and we try our 
best to enforce them, and with the limited means at our 
command we do enforce them, Most labor laws, gentle- 
men, in the long run, are laws which are of value to the 
employer as well as to the employee. Sometimes that 
seems questionable, but unless a labor law is of value to 
the community as a whole it is not a good law, and bad 
laws will not stay on the statute books. They may remain 
for some time but will eventually be repealed. 

The function of the Labor Department. I repeat, is to 
enforce the labor laws, and to do that we make inspec- 
tions. The type of inspection with which you are most 
familiar is factory inspection. You see our factory inspec- 
tors in your plants occasionally, though not as frequently 
as we would like. And not as frequently as you would 
like to see them, because I have employers tell me that 
they wish the inspectors could get around more fre- 
We make 
Incidentally, 
[ might say that as a result of elevator inspections you 
do not see as many reports of people being killed in ele- 
vators today as you did in the past. The same is true of 
boiler inspections. Many small plants, sawmills and dry- 
cleaning plants did not have boiler inspections until we 


quently. They give you valuable information 
elevator inspections and boiler inspections. 


began it just a few years ago, and now you do not read 
of so many explosions in small sawmills as you did before 
we began inspections. We also make safety inspections 
of mines and quarries. Those are very hazardous indus- 
tries. We have prevented many accidents and saved many 
lives in that field; not as many as we would have liked 
to, because several accidents have occurred right recently 
in one big operation. I always feel bad, and somewhat a 
sense of guilt when a person gets killed in industry, be- 
cause I feel we have not done our job as well as we 
should. 

Another of our functions is to compile statistical data. 
Most of you send us data on your plants, regarding hours 
worked, wages paid, and number of employees. Employ- 
ers frequently want that information compiled for their 
industry. Your industry has given us excellent co-opera- 
tion and we are able to compile valuable statistical data 
for the textile industry. In the field of statistics we co- 
operate with the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. 
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Another very important function of our department 1s 
to maintain friendly and close relations between manage- 
ment and labor. We make every effort to see that both 
management and labor get a square deal and that mis- 
understandings which arise are ironed out. In this State 
(not entirely due to the work of our department, but it is 
one of the contributing factors) we have a better record 
with respect to labor disputes and strikes than is true of 
the majority of other highly industrialized States. 

We have a system of apprentice training. That is not 
of so much interest to you, perhaps, except in your ma- 
chine shops or in departments which require training over 
a long period. 

In the Department of Labor we also have the Veterans 
Service Division, and through that division we assist the 
veterans of all wars in prosecuting their claims for bene- 
fits to which they may be entitled under Federal laws. 

So that. in a few words, is what the Department of 
Labor is: and what it strives to do. Its work is chiefly in 
connection with the industries of the State; with the 
working people in those industries and the employers in 
those industries. 

I know that the chief thing I am supposed to do is talk 
about the labor laws rather than about the Department 
of Labor. At the present time they are of great interest 
to you; and, as your chairman mentioned, there is some- 
what a complexity of laws. You sometimes get confused, 
perhaps. I wish that there were more uniformity in these 
laws. The three hour laws to which Mr. Pegram referred 
I assume.are the State law, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and the Walsh-Healey Act. 

As we think about these these laws we may wonder 
why we have them since we have lived and worked many 
vears without such restrictions. Well, times change and 
conditions change. The situation reminds me of the 


woman who said to her daughter: “Why, daughter, when 
| was a girl we never thought of doing such things.”” The 
girl replied: “Well, mother, don’t you wish you had?” 


We had no restrictions when the country was less highly 
industrialized, but perhaps we would have been better off 
if we had. 

I have had employers tell me that except in times of 
extreme emergency they do not want to work employees 
more than 40 hours a week; that production is better 
than when they worked the longer hours of 48 or 50 or 
55 hours a week in textile plants. So maybe we are better 
off. We have improved our methods of manufacture and 
the efficiency of our machines, and these things have 
contributed to increased production with shorter hours. 
But one of the biggest contributions which shorter hours 
has made to increase production is by increasing the 
efficiency of the operative. No one can work extremely 
long hours and be efficient. When I first started working 
in a textile plant at the age age of 15, working 60 hours a 
week, the work load was light. If the work load had been 
as heavy as it is now one could not have stood it for the 
11 or 12-hour day. 

We do have a complexity of laws with which to com- 
ply. However, it is important for industry to comply 
strictly with whatever laws there are since it gives 
less opportunity for complaints. Even if you can success- 
fully evade a law, the violation tends to break down good 
labor relations. From that standpoint alone it will pay 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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The name "Houghton”™ 
has been identified with 
leather for 40 years. For 
textile strapping, pack- 
ings, mechanical leath- 
ers and belting for all 
types of textile ma- 
chines, you can’t beat 
the Houghton trio 


VIM. VIXandOKAY 
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2 TO 5 TURNS PER MINUTE 


That’s interesting news to the 
man who wants greater spinning 
frame production .... and at no 
increase in cost. More turns per 
minute than with belts formerly 
used, is a common experience when 
Houghton’s treaded belts are in- 
stalled. 

The patented treaded surface, 
exclusive with Houghton, gives 
better pulley grip, truer running 
on the pulleys. The exclusive tan- 


nage means longer life, softer 
grain, higher coefficient of friction 
—more power delivered with less 
slip. 

Mill men interested in these 
claims for extra front roll turns are 
invited to write for sample and full 
details. 

EK. F. HOLGHTON & CO, 
Third & Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte 
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Cotton Mill Production Formulae 


By John T. Kersey 


Written largely for use by the beginner, or mill 
worker interested in advancement, the following 
production information may prove of interest to 
any person in the mill. Some of Mr. Kersey’s meth- 
ods and computations are unorthodox, and may in- 
voke some lively discussion. 


Spooler Production 


To obtain a good average production per spindle of the 
spoolers, a capable and efficient operative is of prime 
importance and her work should not require attending too 
many spindles. The banding of the spindles is another 
important factor. They should be made of good material 
and tied on properly: one band should not run more than 
4 spindles. The bobbin holders should be set at an angle 
that puts the least strain on the thread to avoid excessive 
breakage and loss in production 

The spooler, or thread guide, is supposed to catch all 
the gouts and other defects which of necessity breaks the 
end down and stops production. To avoid this the only 
remedy is to make yarn without abnormal defects. 

The thread guides should be set with a gauge and the 
setting should not be too close for the number of the varn 
being spooled. 


Spooler Guides 


Gauge Formula 


\ very good formula for determining the gauge or set- 
ting of spooler guides for warp yarns containing standard 
twist and uniform diameter is 

1 
thousandths of an inch 
Threads per inch 

The threads per inch or the number that can be laid in 
a space of one inch without piling is found by multiplying 
the square root of the number by 26.1. 

kxample: What should be the setting for guides when 
spooling number 23s warp yarn? 

-\/23.00* 26.1125 threads per inch. 1.000—1 
O08. 


Lumpy or very uneven yarn would probably require a 


| 


more open gauge, but the better way would be to correct 
the unevenness in the yarns. 


Warper Production 


\s the beam revolves by being in contact with the sur- 
face of the cylinder, the yards per revolution will be the 
same from empty to full beam. The speed of the cylinder 
is 30 to 50 revolutions per minute, when spools are used 
in the creels, but can be much greater when the yarn to 
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be warped is wound on cones or tubes and pulled off from 


the end. The diameter of the cylinders the beam rests on 
are usually 18 inches diameter. This would make the 
yards per revolution 


3.1416 18 


and the yards per 100 revolution 157. 


Assuming the speed of the cylinder 45 r.p.m., the yards 
per day of 8 hours with no stoppage for any cause would 
be 1.57« 45 60 8=-33912. Assuming the yarn number 
is 24s and the total stoppage 35 per cent, the pounds per 
8 hours per warper per end 

33912 
100—35—1.682 65—1.09- 
840 « 24 

li the ends per beam total 500 the pounds per day per 

warper— 1.682 500=-841. 


Pounds Per Beam 


Beams Per Day 


\s it takes from one to two hours to doff creel and start 
up again after filling a beam, depending on the number of 
creeler girls, the production should be determined for 
pounds per beam and beams per day. By referring to 
Figure 8 it will be seen that the thread T passes over the 
measuring roll M, thence onto the beam. Every revolution 
of the screw worm e. puts one wrap of thread on the 
beam. The yards per wrap is usually 2,000 to 3,000 and 
the wraps per beam 4 to 8. To set the stop motion trigger 
f, in the 4th thread from end of screw e, when it comes 
to the slot s, it will fall and stop the machine and the 
beam will contain 4 wraps. The yards per wrap is de- 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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THIS 1S NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


HOW OPERATORS SHOULD 
START THE SPINDLE ON A 
DRUM WINDER (Roto-Coner*) 


In changing from a slow-speed to a 
high-speed machine, mills often encounter 
new problems of operation. To help our 
customers get the best results with Roto- 
Coners,* we offer the following sugges 
tions on- how the spindle is to be started. 
These suggestions are based on the ex- 
perience of those mills now getting the 


most satisfactory winding results. 


first is to remove the 


(1) The 


empty bobbin and place it on the auto- 


step 


matic conveyor. Sometimes, several 


empty bobbins can be removed at once 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


Pat 


BOSTON 
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2) From the supply shelf convemently 
located above the winding spindle, the 
full 


it for winding. This is done by 


operator picks up a bobbin and 
“readies 
unwrapping the spiral of yarn from the 
the bobbin 


around the fingers of the right hand. The 


outside of and winding it 
tail end of yarn at-the base is also broken 
off to prevent: tangling with the running 
end when the bobbin gets small. 

3) The operator places the full bobbin 
on the supply spindle with her left hand 

4) At this point, 
the operator to run her finger over the 
face of the Slub Catcher to remove any 
small accumulation of lint. 

5) Even though the Slub Catchers are 


mills 


many miHs require 


many consider it 
the the 


can be done with a 


self-threading, 
safer to have operator do 
“threading-up.”’ It 
flick of her right hand, and it insures that 
every inch of yarn will be inspected by 
the Shub Catcher. 

Many imperfections in knitting cones 
appear near the knots. This is due to the 


fact that, 1f the varn is i 


allowed to thread 
itself, there may be an instant when it is 
not between the blades. At 550 yards per 
minute (about 9 yards per second), sev 
eral yards may pass without inspection. 
(6) With her mght hand, the operator 
picks up the end on the surface of. the 
cone. Since this end may, by now, have 
lost some of its twist, she winds a few 
coils around the fingers of her right hand. 
(7) She now puts the two ends in the 
knot-tyer which is on the back of her left 
hand, and ties the knot, inspecting it 
carefully to be sure it is pulled tight and 
that the tail ends are cut off short. 
8) Holding the yarn in her right hand 
the 


package, she revolves the cone with the 


to prevent kinks from going into 


fingers of her left hand, and almost with 


the same motion, touches the starting 


handle which lowers the cone onto the 
drum. Since the cone is already in mo 
tion, the sudden contact with the fast- 
revolving drum will not harm the yarn. 
Then when she realizes the yarn 1s under 


tension, she allows it to drop into the 


groove of the traverse roll. 


9) During these operations, the right 
hand has collected waste yarn which was 
removed from the bobbin and cone. This 
waste should be disposed of frequently, 
perhaps in het! pocket. On the 


Roto Coner,” the OI! belt iS a 


apron 


venient means of disposal for it is avail- 
able at each spindle. Any waste on the 
conveyor will be carried to the end of the 


machine and dropped into a waste can. 


See our General Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Sherwin-Williams’ Statement on N.L.R.B. 
Notice 


\ spokesman for the Sherwin--Williams Co. issued the 
following statement recently: 

[he company is in receipt of the complaint issued by 
the Regional Director for the Eighth Region of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. It ts 
efforts of the C.1.O. in its organizational attempts by en- 
listing the aid of the N.L.R.B. to try to knock down the 
independent unions which have for many years 


a culmination of the 


repre- 
sented a large majority of the employees and with whom 
the company has had contractural relationships for years. 
[here is no dispute between the company and its em 
ployees concerning wages, hours, or working conditions. 
Wages are well above the industry wage rate in this area: 
employees are given paid vacations, premium for night 
work, quarterly bonuses, and a liberal sick benefit, and 
pensions systems have been in effect for over 50 years. 

Recently a wage disability plan was announced where- 
by the employees receive full wages during periods of ill- 
ness or inability to work, varying on the length of service 
of the employee, and extending upward to the larger part 
ofa year for the older employees. 

Recently, the C.1.O. chief organizer admitted that they 
did not have a majority of the employees in their union. 
Failing to gain a majority of the employees and finding 
that a majority of them desire to have the independent 
union represent them, it is apparent that they have de- 
cided the only way they can get anywhere is to enlist the 
aid of the Labor Board in an effort to destroy the inde- 
pendent union and to create the impression in the minds 
of the employees that they cannot have an independent 
union even though they desire to have one. The company 
believes that the employees should be allowed to have a 
free and unrestricted choice as to what -union they care 
to join. The company feels that the only fair way to 
decide this would be to have an election at which the em- 
ployvees are given the opportunity to say in a secret ballot 
whether they desire the independent union to represent 
them or whether they desire some other union. Obviously, 
the C.1.0. does not want this since they admit they do 
not have a majority of the employees as members. 


Net-Weight Cotton Bill Defeated 


By a vote of 146 to 166, the House of Representatives, 
on April Ist; defeated the Fulmer net-weight cotton bill 
(H.R, 


ure, 


968). following an extended debate on the meas- 


This bill would havé provided, among other things, for 
the establishment of standards for materials to be used 
for cotton bale coverings, and from and after the effective 
date of Such standards would have made it unlawful for 
any person to buy or sell American cotton for shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce except on net weight of 
the cotton. 


Cotton House Exhibited in Government 
Building 


A cotton house, developed in co-operation with the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, has been erected in the patio of 
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the Department of Agriculture, Washington, and is now 
open to the public. 

Examples of new uses for cotton are given a prominent 
place in the exhibit within the house. These examples 
feature cotton as used in concrete curing mats, as a re- 
inforcing factor in lining ditches and irrigation canals, in 
airport runway construction, as a fireproof insulation, in a 
cloth used to prevent soil erosion, as a tobacco canvas to 
prevent tobacco blue mold, in the manufacture of hive 
coverings, and in a fabric used in the process of drying 
fruits. In the exhibit is also a display of cotton apparel 
men's, women’s and children’s. 


Phi Psi Takes Nine Men At N. C. State 


N. C.—The N.C 


Phi Psi, largest honorary textile fraternity, has completed 


State College Chapter of 


its Spring initiation in which nine outstanding students in 
the textile school were inducted into the order. 

Bill Le- 
Grange, Shelby: Bill Weaver, Salisbury; Norm Wiggins, 
Haverford, Pa.: Wallace Sutton, Rocky Mount; D. B. 
Finn, Concord; Harry Messersmith, East Orange, N. J.; 
Bob McLaughlin, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Bob Dalton, of 
Charlotte. 


New members are Doug Allison. Pine Bluff: 


Rayon Yarn Inventory in Hands of Rayon 
Weavers Increases 


The inventory of rayon filament yarns in the hands of 
rayon weavers at the end of April totaled 27,300,000 
pounds as compared with 25,400,000 pounds at the end 
of March and 21,200,000 pounds on April 30, 1940. 
Based on the high rate of rayon consumpttion by weavers 
and the tight rayon yarn situation, this four weeks sup- 
ply of yarn held by weavers may be considered moderate. 

These inventory data are compiled from reports made 
to the National Rayon Weavers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc., as released in the cur- 
rent issue of the Rayon Organon. The data represent the 
stock of rayon filament yarn held by rayon broad goods 
weavers in mill warehouses or unopened cases, but exclu- 


sive of stock in prot ess OF in transit. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. Adds To Southern 
Force 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. has augmented its South- . 
ern sales force by appointing C. L. Park, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, Ga., to cover Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana 
and Mississippi, and by transferring IT. 
from Indiana to the Charlotte, N. C., 


territory, the State of South Carolina and part of North 


C. Roggenkamp 
Zone. 

Palmer is taking on, in addition to his present 
Carolina. He will handle this additional territory in co- 
operation with his brother, John S. Palmer, who will con- 
tinue to be, as he has been for many years, in charge of 
the company’s Southern office, with headquarters in 
Greenville, 5. C. 
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DOUBLE ASSURANCE OF WAL) 


“ir 


Conditioning Attachment which 
; makes the varn soft and pliable. 
Free and uniform delivery of | 
; Get ALL the facts about the 


= yarn in the knitting machine is | 
Model 102. Among other things 
mm assured by the uniform density | 

it winds twice as fast at one- 
of Foster Model 102 cones and hind 
tnird less cost as do older tyne 
by the wide range of winding _— 


angles which the Model 1 


Of machines. 


FOSTER MACHINE 
Westfield, Mass. 


Southern Office: 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


permits. 
Smooth running through the 


needles and uniformity of loops 
assured by the 2 


FOR WINDING COTTON, wool, 


D 
WORSTED. MERINO. 
AND SPUN RAYON YARNS. 
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Mill News 


(ORSICANA. Corsicana Cotton Mills have install- 
ed 12 new long draft roving frames and one Hermas 


shearing machine. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—At the No. 4 plant of the Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co. here. a new waste house has recently 
been completed. 


Waco, Trex.—The Texas Textile Mills have installed 
one Morrison Sanforizer and one Hermas shearing ma- 
chine and brusher. 


BeRRYTON, GA.—The Berryton Mills. manufacturers of 
carded and combed yarns. re: ently installed eight addi- 
tional combers. John M. Berry, of Rome, Ga.. is presi- 
dent. 


INMAN, S.._C.—The Inman Mills, manufacturers of 
print cloth specialties, fancies. twills, piques and broad- 
cloths, has re ently completed the construc tion of a cloth 
room which provides a total of 15.000 square feet. 

ABBEVILLE, S. C.—Abbeville Cotton Mills has signed a 
contract for power from the municipally owned Abbeville 
hydro-electric project, Kenneth Merkwell. project engi- 
neer, announces. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Anniston Varn Mills, owned by the 
Broadalbin Knitting Co.. of New York, has been pur- 
chased by Southern Mills. 

Southern Mills also operates a plant at Oxford. Ala. 
Otto Latsch will management the Anniston plant for the 
purchaser. 


TRAVELERS Rest, S. C._—The Renfrew Bleachery is in- 
stalling new equipment in the power plant extension at 
the mill, it was learned. 

The new equipment includes a boiler, stoker, automatic 
coal handling equipment, concrete stove and an automatic 
coal scale. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co.. of Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 


SHERMAN, TEx.—The Sherman Mfe. Co. has recently 
installed two new Abbott winders and have replaced 44 
old looms with new Model X’s. Five new Whitin long 
draft frames have also been put in. This will give Sher- 
man Cotton Mills a total of 204 looms and 1,120 addi- 
tional spindles. 


ALABAMA City, Ata.—The addition to the Dwight 
Mfg. Co., of Alabama City, will have 20,000 spindles, 
with all preparatory and weaving equipment, the cost 
estimated to exceed three million dollars, according to 3 
E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Fabrics for defense are to be 
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made here. A contract has already been let to the Danie] 
Construction Co.. of Anderson, S. C 

Dwight Mfg. Co. was established in 184]. George 
Nichols is treasurer. 


VILLA Rica, Ga. 
Brown. The new plant is to manufacture half hose. 


GRANITE N C 


erection of a new hosiery mill here by the Cline Lumber 


Co., of Hickory. The mill is being built for two Sisgers, 


Misses Lois and Mamie McAffee. 


LYNN, N. C.—The Pacolet Knitting Co., Inc.. which 
lormerly operated 210 cir ular Knitting machines on 
half hose and anklets. has gone out of business and the 
machinery has been sold. according to reports. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA,—Charles \. Waller, vice-president 
of the Sears, Roebuck Co., Chicago, in a letter to the 
Huntsville Chamber of Commerce, says his company is 


~ 


interested in obtaining a site for a weave mill to be oper- 


ated by a company that will sell its entire output to 
Sears. 

The letter states the building must contain not less 
than 30,000 square feet of space. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. The property of Selma Mig. Co. 
on May street in West End has been purchased by a 
newly-formed partnership known as the Montgomery 
Cotton Mills. The plant was sold by the estate of the late 
John F. Ames to the company, composed of D. H. Mor- 
ris, Jr.. and Joel E. Johnson, both of Geneva, and D. H. 
Morris, 3d, of Enterprise, and Charles E. Estes and Ma- 
bel B. Estes, of Montgomery. 

Mr. Estes, manager of the plant when it was owned by 
Mr. Ames, said the new company would continue opera- 
tions as before, and that “several improvements” would 
be made. About 250 persons are employed at the plant, 
which produces cotton cloth used for bagging. 


PATTERSON, N. C. Announcement was made here that 
the Patterson Mills. manufacturers of cotton varn, for- 
merly owned by the Cline Mfo Co., of Hickory, has been 
sold to H. S. McIntyre. of Charlotte 

The mill, situated seven miles north of Lenoir, on the 
Blowing Rock road. was built shortly after the Civil] War 
by the Gwyn-Harper Mfg. Co. Tn 1916, the Harper com- 
pany sold the mill to Ben Newland, of Lenoir. In turn, 
the Cline Mfg. Co.. of Hickory, bought out Newland. 

\ccording to the announcement, all employees of the 
mill will be retained. The mill is now operating under the 
direction of Mr. McIntyre 
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It is reported that a new hosiery 
mill has been opened here under the management of ; NA os 


Work has been Started on the 


BOYCE 
WEAVERS’ 
ANOTTER 


ZP 


As Simple as Chat.. 


Ties a weavers knot that becomes 


invisible in fabric--eliminates per- 


Spiration stains. 


Simplicity and ease of operation... 
efficiency and speed...those are 
the proven qualities of the Boyce 
Weavers’ Knotter...those are the 


essentials of profitable production. 


Made in six types that are adapt- 
able to any Cotton or Rayon yarns, 
the Boyce Knotter is doing the kind 
of job that can only be done with 


high speed precision equipment. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARIER,. 


GASTONIA, N. C, 


CONTROL of 


CLIMATE 


The ‘sensitive Psychrostat cali- 
brates itself. Self contained ther- 
mometers (laboratory type) audit 
its action for you. 


Surprising what a Psychrostat 
may be hitched up to do, Turns 


humidifiers on or off. Sprays. (in 
Central Stations) on or off. Fresh air 
or recirculating dampers on or off. 


A two-stage Psychrostat actuates 
humidifiers sort of double duty; 
light in winter, heavy in summer. 
Another stage may regulate tempera- 
ture—right in the same instrument. 

And now a new Psychrostat regu- 
lates the speed of Central Station 
fans. Makes Central Station Air Con- 
ditioning less expensive to operate. 

In Parks Certified Climate instal- 
| lations you get all the experience 
that went into the development of 
this versatile control of Air Condi- 
tioning. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 


—— 
\ | A, 
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Personal News 


>». L. Deane is now superintendent of the San Antonio 


(otton Mills. Southton. Tex. 


Henry Wilson. lormerly of Sylacauga, Ala. is now 


vverseer Of weaving at Avondale Mills. Pell City, Ala. 


A. E. Dyson is now superintendent of the Dallas 
( Tex.) Cotton Mills. 

J.C. Meehan is now overseer Of weaving at Texas Tex- 
tile Mills, Inc.. My Kinney, Tex 

H. M. Craig, se retary and treasurer of the Lola Mills, 
has been elected mayor of Stanley, N. C 


ernest Loney IS NOW Overseer of 


spinning at the Dallas 
lex.) Cotton Mills. 


Lee Powell js Now master mechanic at the San Antonio 


Cotton Mills. Southton, Tex. 


H.C. Vates is now chief enginee) and master mechani 
at Dallas (Tex ) (otton Mills. 


W. L. Sibley is now assistant superintendent oj the San 


\ntonio Cotton Mills. Southton. Tex 


Luther Hodges, genera] manager of the manufac turing 


division of May rshall Field & Co -- recently addressed sty 
dents of the Philade Iphia Textile School at Philadelphia. 

Villon Poston has been promoted from assistant to 
overseer of weaving at the Pee Dee Mills No. 2. Rocking- 
ham, 

WV K. Mauney, president of the King 
C.) Mig. Co. has been ele ted 
Mountain City Council 


s Mountain (N. 
a of the Kings 


Caldwell Ragan, president of the Raga ) Spinning Co.. 
Gastonia, N. 


_ has be en ele cted a dire ‘ctor of the MI. & § 
Finance ( orp., with headquarters at Gastonia 


B. E. Geer. lormerly president of Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C IS president of the newly chartered Blyth 
Shoals ater Works. of Greenville. 

John Land. secretary and tr 
Gastonia, N. C.. and Mic« 
». and Charlotte. N.C 


easurer of Threads. In, 
Carolyn Cantey, of Camden, 
were married recently. 


J. E. Stone, forme rly overseer of spinning 


and twisting 
at the Whitmire, S.C. plant 


of the Aragon. Baldwin Co. 
has been transferred to the position of 
tendent of the Rox k Hill. 


pany. 


assistant superin- 
plant of the same com- 
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W. C. Frazier has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to assistant superintendent of the Pee Dee Mills 


No. 2. Ro kingham, N. C. 


L). E. Simons. Tr., Clemson textile graduate of 1934 is 
now connected with Marshall Field & C 0., Spray, N.C 
He was formerly with Montgomery Ward. 


C. W. Reynolds. formerly with the Morrillton ( Ark.) 
Cotton Mills. is now overseer of weaving at the San An- 
tonia Cotton Mills. Southton. Tex 


Leland Lapp has been promoted to the position of mas- 


ter mechanic at the Gaudalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Tex 


George Lee. lormerly of Starkville. Miss.., 
seer of carding at 


ville, Ala. 


IS NOW oOver- 


Hesslein & Co. | Bradford Mill). Pratt- 


R. H. Lapp has been Promoted from master mechani: 


‘oO superintendent of the Gaudalupe Valley Cotton Mills, 
Cuero, Tex, 


1. R. Jolly has been transferred from the position of 
overseer of spinning to that of employment 


manager of 
the Columbus mill of the Bibb Mig. C 


J. E. Dunn. lormerly with the Gaudalupe Valley Cot- 


ton Mills. ¢ ‘uero, Tex. is now night overseer of weavino 


at the Gonzales ( otton Mills, Gonzales Tex. 


W. A. Walker. lormerly with Springs Cotton Mills. 
Chester, S. C., is now the Pig Carolina 


representative 
Of Snap-On Tools ( orp., Atlan 


t Branch 


C. M. Hemphill, Sr.. forme rly superintende ‘nt of the 
Greer Mill of the Victor Monaghan ( 0., has become a 
magistrate at Greer. S ( 3 
(Charles FE. Mason has resigned 


as salesman for Joseph 
Sykes Bros. lo acce pt 


a position in charge of the machin 


ery Maintenance department of the Bibb Mfg. Co.. Ma- 
con, Ga. 


Robt. I, Dalton. Jr., son of Robt. 1. Dalton, Charlotte. 
N.C., one of the Southern representatives of the Whitin 
Machine Works. has been given the | 


‘hi Psi key award at 
N. C. State ( Ollege 


because of being the textile sopho- 


more with the highest scholast ix average. 


J. W. Simmons. Jr., has succeeded Joe Oliver as super 
intendent of Stode hill & Co.. Inc. of Atlanta, Ga. 
ducers of sizing materials and textile chemicals. He 
graduate of Georgia Tech and was 
Talladega (Ala.) Cotton Factory. 


Dro- 
IS ; 


formerly with the 
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Floyd C. Todd, president of F. C. Todd, Inc., manu 
facturers of picker aprons, has been re-elected a membet 


of the City Council of Gastonia, N. © 


W. H. Suttenteld, treasurer of the Superior Yarn Mills 
at Mt. Holly, East Monbo, and Long Island, N. C., will 
on July Ist, become associated with the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mount Holly, N.C 


HALAN 
HINGS 


Not only increase 
spindle efti lency 
but also help to 
improve yarn quality. There are definite reason 
why ... ask tor the whole story and samples. 


HALAN HING LUMPAN) 


Box 174, Station A 


ATLANTA, GEURLIA 


BRHUWN BUBBINS 


Wistributed by 


Montgomery & Crawford, Inc. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment AU Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton © 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


WA K INCORPORATED 
| CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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Wherever corn grows, Nature transforms 
sunlight, water and carbon dioxide into 
starch. Man processes the starchy kernels 
into products to serve many industries. 
* STEIN-HALL chemists have developed 
highest quality, maximum economy textile 
starches and gums, backed by technical 
experts who will help you solve your sizing, 
printing and finishing problems. * For 75 
years STEIN-HALL Corn Starch Service has 
expressed a sincere and constant effort to 
create and maintain a relationship of 
mutual benefit and confidence with all 
customers. * That sound policy has 
weathered two wars since 1866. You can 
depend upon it now! 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Teatile Purposes 

| UNIFORMITY 

CLINTON, IOWA 

| | | 

WHEREVER 


5. B. Perkins has been elected president of the Dallas 
( Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


Wade Hearn has been promoted from loom fixer to the 
position of assistant to the superintendent at Edna Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C 


Ben F. 
night superintendent to assistant day 
Jordan Mills, Inc., Columbus, Ga. 


(Cummings has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent, 


W. T. Worrels, formerly with Glen Raven Cotton 
Mills, Plant No. 2, Kinston, N. C., is now superintendent 
of the Harden plant of the Ranlo Mfg. Co.., 


N.C. 


Gastonia. 


Sloan Alexander has been promoted from the position 


of overseer of spinning to assistant superintendent in 
charge of night operations, Jordan Mills, Inc., Columbus, 


(3a 


(°K. Torrence, of the Gastonia, N. C., firm of Gullick 
& Torrence, will on July Ist become secretary and treas- 
urer Of the Superior Yarn Mills, with plants at East 
Monbo, Long Island, and Mount Holly, N. C 


J. K. Smith, who completed the textile chemistry and 

dyeing course at Clemson Textile School in 1939, is now 
employed in the laboratory of the Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Printing and Finishing Co. 
Donald Comer, chairman of the board of Avondale 
Mills, of Alabama, was a guest speaker before the recent 
annual convention of the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


W. L. Whisnant, for several years with Stodghill & Co.., 
of Atlanta, Ga., as salesman, is now associated with Sey- 
del-Woolley & Co. in a similar capacity. Mr. Whisnant 
had many years’ experience in various mills as overseer 
of weaving before taking up selling of starches and siz- 
ings, 


Coming Textile Events 


MAY 22-23 


Chattanooga Yarn Men's Association, Annual Two-Day 


Outing and Golf Tournament, Lookout Mountain Hotel 
(“hattanooga, Tenn 
MAY 23-24 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. An 
nuai Convention, Myrtle Beach. 8S. C 
MAY 29.30 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, Annual 
(Convention, Sea Island. Ga 
JUNE 7-8 


Third Annual Textile Golf Tournament, Carolina Golf 
(lub, Charlotte 


JUNE 12 


Associate Members’ Division, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, Annual Banquet, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 


JUNE 13-14 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C 
JUNE 27-28 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 


Piedmont Section, Annual Outing Ocean Forest Hotel. 
Myrtie Beach, 8S. C 


Wm. F. LeGrand. son of R. T. 
the Shelby (N, ( otton Mills. has been elec ted presi- 
dent of the Tompkins Textile Soc lety.at N. C. State Col- 
lege. 


LeGrand. treasurer of 


Ernest Shumake has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Georgia Duck & Cordage Mill, Scottdale, Ga., to a 
cept a position with Fickett Cotton Mills, Inc., Whitehall, 


RK. W. Schrimshire has been promoted from the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the yarn mill to general superin- 
tendent of ‘the yarn mill, weaving mill and knitting mill 
of Jordan Mills, Inc., Columbus, Ga. 


Clarence R. Howe Joins U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co. 


Clarence R. Howe has become actively connected with 
S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 
ville, 5. C., as vice-president. To take up his new duties 
with U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co... Mr. Howe resigned his 
position as vice-president of the T. C. Entwistle Co., of 
Lowell, Mass.., 19-year association with that 
company, 


Lawrence. Mass... and Green 


ending a 
Previous to his association with Entwistle, Mr. 
Howe was associated with the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, of Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Howe has for some time been vice-president and a 
director of the U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., but until now 
has not been actively connected with the company. 


Personnel Changes At Rock Hill Printing 


Rock Hill, S. C——Changes in the duties of four officials 
of the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co. were announced 
as tollows: agent, will be 
supervisor of personnel and purchasing; W. M. Hull, 
assistant purchasing agent, will be purchasing agent; J. L. 


George Howell, purchasing 


Landauer, personnel manager, will have charge of pound 
goods sales, receiving of gray goods, all insurance except 
on personnel, and waste elimination; Dave Colitz will 
have supervisory charge of the shipping department, re- 
placing Mr. Howell in that capacity. 


Personnel Changes At Industrial Supplies, Inc. 
At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the company the following changes in personnel were 
made at Industrial Supplies, Inc.: 


LaGrange. Ga. 


O. F. Nixon, Jr., will serve as treasurer in addition to 
his duties as president. 

O. IT. Kersey was elected vice-president and will serve 
as purchasing agent in addition to his duties as vice- 
president. 

H. Wynne James was elected secretary and chief ac- 
countant. 

Eugene Floyd was promoted from chief inventory clerk 
to office manager. 

Julian W. Still, formerly connected with the Carolina 
Supply Co., of Greenville, S. C., has joined the organiza- 
tion as sales representative in the north Georgia terri- 
tory. 
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Mill “Learner” Rules Revised 


Atlanta. Ga 
imcation of 


Revised regulations permitting the class- 
a textile worker who has moved to another 
mill as a learner while’ mastering a new type of work were 
announced May 18th by Regional Wage-Hour Director 
| R. MeLeod. 


“Previously,” said the announcement, “no employee 
with 240 hours’ experience in one textile occupation could 
be employed as a learner in another textile occupation. 
This change permits the retraining, when experienced 
workers are not available, of newly hired employees who 
may have had previous experience in some other occupa- 
tion or On some other product in another plant. 

‘However, the regulations provide that no worker who 
has been employed in excess of the learner period in one 
mill may be retrained within the same mill at learner 
rates, 


Recodification and revision of the regulations were an- 


nounced by McLeod following advices from National 
Wage-Hour Administrator Philip B. Fleming 
By turther defining the word ‘available.’ the regional 


director explained, “the new regulations provide that un- 
employed experienced workers are to be considered ‘avail- 
able’ when they are located within the area from which 
the employer customarily draws his labor supply, or when 
they have made themselves available to the employer at 
the plant and have signified their willingness to accept 
and continue in employment. 

“Also, particularly in instances where objections are 
raised pertaining to the efficiency of particular workers, it 
is provided by the that unemploved 
workers must be regarded as ‘available’ if they are capa- 


new regulations 
ble or equaling the performance of workers of ordinary 
or minimum skill in an employer's plant in the occupation 
lor which they are being considered.” 


OBITUARY 
PATRICK McGARITY 

Greenville, S. C._—Patrick McGarity, 59, for 19 years 
superintendent of Mills Mill, died suddenly at his home 
recently. Mr. McGarity had been in ill health for some 
months, but was seemingly in his usual condition and his 
death came as a distinct shock to his family and friends. 

Mr. McGarity was a native of Georgia, For a number 
of years he was assistant superintendent of Arcadia Mills 
at Spartanburg, which position he held just prior to be- 
coming superintendent of the local mill, and was widely 
known in textile circles. 

Mr. McGarity was a member of the Emanuel Baptist 
Church. 

He was also a member of the Masonic bodies, in which 
lraternity he had taken a deep interest for a long time. 


R.N. WESTMORELAND 


Spartanburg, 5S. C.—R. Nesbutt Westmoreland, over- 
seer, church and civic leader, died at his home in Spartan- 
burg April 19th, following an extended illness. He was 
formerly connected with New Holland Mill, Gainesville, 
Ga., and Riverdale Mill, Enoree, S. C. He had been con- 
nected with Spartan Mills for the past 12 years as cloth 
room overseer. 
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A METALLIC 


WIRE FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE 


1s determined to a considerable 
degree by the efficiency of the 
feed end and the efficiency of 
the feed is determined not only 
by the condition of the wire but 
also by the type of wire used for 
the particular operation 


Long experience has enabled us 
to develop a complete line of 
metallic wires embracing every 
This is only one example of our 
COMPLETE card clothing ser- 
vice. Ask us for others or better 
still, give us on opportunity to 
demonstrate with a sample order 


T 
Ait 
| 
7A 
1B. ASH woO RTH 
44 
DIONEERS IN CARD CLOTHING 
a 4SHWORTH BROS.) INC. 
Woolen Div AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING 
> 
FACTORIES 
FALL RIVER wORCESTER 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
Southwesterm R Pp A R 4 0 Pp S 
FALL giVER, SHILADELPHIA 
TextileSupply CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE 
T ATLANTA” pALLA? 
Dallas, exas 
DIST RiBUI ING POINTS 
FALL wORCESTER 
PRODUCTS PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
AND SERVICES GREENVILLE. ATLANTA. DALLAS 
Card Clothing tor Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and tor 
oll of Machinery Brushet Clothing and Card Clothing 
tor Special Pyrposet Licker Wire and Garnet Wire 
Sole Distributors to: Platts Metallic Wire 
Lickerims and lop Flats Reclothed 
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Record Consumption 


The April cotton consumption of mills in the 
United States broke all-time record for any 
month by reaching a total of 920,142 bales. The 
largest previous monthly consumption in history 
was in March when mills consumed 854,179 
bales. Consumption for the nine months ended 
April 30th totaled 6,995,238 bales as compared 
with 5,953,999 bales in the corresponding period 
last season. There is.no longer any doubt but 
that consumption this year will top 9,000,000 
bales. 

The April, 1941, consumption of 920,142 bales 
was accomplished by 22,787,396 spindles. 

In April, 1921, or twenty years ago, we had 
36,047,468 cotton spindles in operation in the 
United States. During that year they consumed 
4,892,672 bales of cotton, or an average of 407,- 
O00 bales per month. 

In January, 1927, with 32,920.466 spindles in 
operation, we reached a monthly consumption of 
694,193 bales, which was the record up to that 
time. 

In August, 1932, which was in the midst of 
the depression, consumption reached the record 
low of 322,706 bales, and yet the spindles in 
operation that month were 22,045,060, or almost 
the same as during the past month. 

In 1932, 22,045,060 spindles consumed only 
322,706 bales, but in April 1941. 22,787,396 
spindles consumed 942,142 almost 
three times as much. 


bales. or 
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In 1932, mills were, as a rule, operating 
hours and some were upon a two-shift basis, 
110 hours. 

[t is true that in April, 1941, most mills were 
operating three shifts of 40 hours each, or 120 
hours, but it will require more than the extra 
hours to explain how 22,000,000 spindles in 
April, 1941, could consume almost three times 
as much cotton as 22,000,000 spindles in 1932. 

The only answer, as we see it, is that as the 
result of improved machinery and improved 
methods of operation there has been a marked 
increase in the production per spindle per hour. 


Man-Days Lost Because of Strikes 


MAN-DAYS LOST BECAUSE OF STRIKES 
wil 
357,000 i 
430,000 
ree. 
411,000 
810,000 
Non-def 1 
on etense li 
Defense iy! 


The above chart, which was prepared by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, illus- 
trates In a very vivid manner how the defense 
program is being hindered by strikes. 

The total number of man-days lost from 
strikes in the first three months of 1941 was 
more than three and one-third times as great as 
the hgure for the same quarter last vear. 

The first six months of actual defense produc- 
tion—the latter half of. 1940—-were accompanied 
by a 64 per cent increase in loss from strikes, the 
study revealed. The figures were broken down as 
follows: During the first six months of 1940. 
202,000 workers lost 2,469,000 days by strikes: 
in the second half of the year the figures were 
373,000 workers and 4,031,000 days lost. 

or each day lost from strikes in the first quar- 
ter of 1940, there were more than three days lost 
in the same period of 1941. And 64 per cent 
more man-days were lost in strikes in the single 
month of March, 1941, than were lost in the first 
quarter of last year. 

The N. A. M. also points out that, contrary 
to some statements, time lost from strikes in 
England is far less than in the United States. In 
1940, there were 940,000 man-days lost by 
strikes in England, compared with 6,500,000 in 
this country. Further, it was stated, nearly as 
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many man-days were lost in U. S. defense indus- 
tries alone in March of this year as were lost in 
all British industries in the entire year of 1940. 

In this period, which is a period of vital im- 
portance to the people of the United States, 
every action on the part of government, employ- 
ers and employees should promote the complete 
and uninterrupted utilization of all our facilities, 
both human and material. Only in that manner 
can we be sure of defending the rights and liber- 
ties which we as Americans hold to be vital to 
our way of life. 

Continuous and efficient production for na- 
tional defense is of vital importance, and de- 
mands full support of the nation’s preparedness 
program by every individual and every group. 
Every citizen should clearly realize the desperate 
need for speed in producing goods essential to 
national defense. 


Ericson Again 


Most of the communists and friends of com- 
munism are keeping quiet and, like snakes in 
hibernation, are keeping themselves safe while 
waiting for the distress period which will follow 
this war, when they will come forth and seek to 
lead people towards a revolutionary change in 
our form of Government. 

But not Prof. E. E. Ericson, of the University 
of North Carolina, for on a Sunday afternoon a 
short time ago, he addressed a meeting at High 
Point, N. C., sponsored by an organization called 
the League of Young Southerners and presided 
over by a representative of the American Peace 
Mobilization Movement. 

In his address Professor Ericson declared that 
the present war is not democracy vs. totalitar- 
lanism but:that corporate interests armed Hitler 
because they thought that he would turn else- 
where and not against them. 

Professor Ericson launched a vicious attack 
against press and radio and charged that the 
same interests which would lead the United 
States into war owned the newspapers and the 
radios and would not give movements for peace 
their proper share of publicity. 

In 1934 a man named Roland Gibson was ar- 
rested at Rutherfordton, N. C., after a radical 
address. 

The warrant charged that he ‘did preach and 
promulgate sedition and that he did propose to 
ind, provide and furnish money to promote and 
support a revolution against the United States 
Government.’ 

The first act of Gibson after landing in jail 
was to ask for a telegraph blank and wire E. E. 
Ericson at Chapel Hill, N. C., to arrange his 
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bond and to employ a High Point, N. C., lawyer. 

When the American Federation of Labor re- 
tused to condone the dynamiting of cotton mills 
at Burlington, N. C., or to give financial assist- 
ance to those who did the dynamiting, a com- 
munist from Virginia took charge and Professor 
Ericson immediately appeared at Burlington as 
his assistant. 

Probably the most noted incident in the career 
of Professor Ericson was when he ate dinner in a 
negro hotel in Durham, N. C., with a negro com- 
munist named Ford, but after that incident he 
was promoted and given an increase in salary. 

While the United States is facing the most 
critical period in its history, Professor Ericson 
addresses a meeting and attempts to create dis- 
trust and dissension by charging that corporate 
interest in England and the United States armed 
Hitler and promoted this devastating conflict. 

He offered no proofs nor cited any facts as the 
basis for his charges and it is our opinion that his 
only purpose was to weaken American resolve to 
prevent the destruction of Great Britain by Hit- 
ler. It appeared to be a typical fifth column ef- 
fort. 

Protessor Ericson draws his salary from funds 
provided by the taxpayers of North Carolina. 


Textile Golf Tournament 


We wish to again call attention to the Third 
Annual Textile Golf Tournament, which will be 
held at the Carolina Golf Club, Charlotte, N. C.. 
on Saturday and Sunday, June 7th and &th, 
1941. 

In order that mill employees and salesmen 
may participate in the tournament, without los- 
ing any time from their work, they are permitted 
to qualify on any day beginning Friday, May 
30th (National Decoration Day) and ending 
Friday, June 6th. The qualifying days therefore 
includé a Saturday and a Sunday. Anyone wish- 
ing to qualify may on any of the above days 
needs only to register with Sut Alexander, man- 
ager of the Carolina Golf Club, and pay the tour- 
nament fee of $2.00. Having once registered and 
begun a qualifying round, it cannot be abandon- 
ed and another qualifying round played. 

It the player is to be considered as the mem- 
ber of a mill team he must give such notice be- 
fore he begins his qualifying round. 

The players will be divided into flights of 
eight. All matches are to be played on Saturday 
and Sunday, June 7th and 8th. 

Very few mill officials can successfully com- 
pete with the loom fixers, speeder tenders and 
other employees but we do hope to see many 
presidents and treasurers entered. 
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.. [he Basis of Du Pont Peroxide Bleaching Service 


( ertinc the right answer” is the Du Pont 
definition of technical service—whether that an- 
swer is to be found in the research laboratory or 
in the bleach house. 


Here at Du Pont, service is a double-barreled 
word. Sometimes it means test tube research. 
But more often it refers to practical work in in- 
dustrial equipment by competent technical men. 
These men and their work have made the Du 


E. I. ov Pont ot Nemours & Company 
Incorporated 
The R. & H. Chemicals Dept. 
Wiimington, Delewere 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Baltimore, Boston, Chariotte, Chicago, 
Clevelend, Detroit, Kansas City, Newark, 
New York, Miagarea Falis, Philadeiphia, 


Pittsburgh, Sen Francisce & Mente, Cai. 
U.S. Pat. Off 
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Pont reputation for “technical competence.” Their 
assistance is available to you—to help you find 
practical answers to your everyday problems in 
textile processing. 


Discuss your bleaching or textile processing 
problems with a Du Pont man. You can rely on 
him to uphold Du Pont’s standard of helpful 
practical service. 


Listen to **Calvacade of America” every Monday 


~ Evening 7:30 to 8 P. M. E.D.S.T., N.B.C. Network 


R & H PEROXIDES for Textile Processing 

ALBONE* — 100 VOLUME ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 

SOLOZONE* DF Ft — DUSTLESS, FREE FLOWING SODIUM PEROXIDE 


Trade Mark 
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Processing Spun Rayon Piece Goods 
Part I 


By C. R. Stockton 


HE initial article* of this series discussed the gen- 

eral preparation and dyeing operations required for 

handling spun rayon (viscose) piece goods as self- 
viscose fiber fabric or in Combination with acetate rayon 
wool. 

In this article and subsequent ones, various phases of 
the efiect that pigmentation has on acetate and viscose 
rayon during the preparation, dyeing and finishing oper- 
ations will be discussed. 

Some of these special phases'that possess practical in- 
terest to a majority of rayon dyers and finishers are: 


|. Laboratory and plant evaluation methods tor wet- 
ting agents to be used in processing pigmented ray- 


ons. 
(a) Jigg dyeing. 


(b) Beck or box dyeing. 


~ 


(Comparative study of light fastness of various ace- 
tate and direct colors on lustrous and heavily pig- 
mented acetate and viscose rayons. 


(a) Self shades. 


(b) Compound shades. 


, Dyebath stability and the possible effect on color 


values trom pigmentation. 
(a) Retardant. 
(b) Physical effect. 


(c) Chemical effect. 

4. Catonic agents and their evaluation. 
(a) Effect on light. 

(hb) Effect on wash fastness. 


ic} effect on hand or feel ot goods. 


Wetting Agents 
Laboratory test methods give a few tentative evalua- 


*Processing Spun Rayon Piece Goods, Part I, Textile Bulletin 
April lo, 1941. 
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Lion pointers for wetting out agents on pigmented viscose 
rayon but the results are less detinite in testing pigmented 
acetates. This is largely due to the difficulty of wetting 
out even the lustrous acetate fibers while the pigmented 
yarns are much more difficult and the dyeing of acetate 
fibers is distinctly different from that of viscose fibers 

The American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists offer their official Daves test, which its the stand- 
ardization of many tests that preceded It. 

\ variation of this test method has been found useful, 
that is, by using a 4 gram weight as sinker and a 2x2-inch 
piece of goods as material under test. 

It has been found best to test all wetting agents at 8O- 
120° F. 
strength for a plant chemist may find a wetting agent that 
F. but such 
a product may be worthless on pigmented goods at lower 


in solutions of 0.1 gram to 3.0 grams per liter 
vives very rapid wetting acttion at 140-160 


temperature and actually may not possess any. real wet- 
ting action on pigmented fibers until the higher temper- 
atures have caused the rayon fibers to swell. 

\n inexpensive stop watch is required to check the 
wetting out period correctly at the different temperatures 
and solutions. Wetting agents that show a speed of 20 to 
40 seconds on pigmented viscose usually requires consid- 
erably longer period on acetates. 

Another interesting angle for testing is to take a test 
solution, heat it to a dyeing temperature of 190° F. and 
keep it at that for one to four hours, allow it to cool, 
make to volume with fresh water, then make a series of 
wetting tests. The results will be surprising and in many 
cases the wetting action was null and void after simulat- 
ing the heating action of an actual dyeing operation. 

Tabulation of these tests helps the laboratory give the 
dyer some good leads as to what classification the wetting 
agent under test belongs and just where it may prove 
useful and why. 

Wetting agents may be classed under several headings 
with recommendation for use in plant because ol their 
special characteristics. 


Classification 
1. FLASH. 
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FINISHING 


(a) A very rapid acting wetting agent at low tem 
perature and one that holds its wetting action 
plus solubilizing action at temperatures up to 
170-190". F. 


(b) This product can be applied to padding and 
quetsch processing satisfac torily 


(c) On jigg processing it is good for dyeing pig 
mented acetates such as sharkskins. poplins, 
etc., where the dyeing procedure calls lor tem 
perature of 100° to 160° F-. 


(d) This type of agent is not very satisfactory for 
dye becks Or boxes. 


(e) If a wetting agent of this type tends to give the 
flat goods on a jigg an oily feel then it should 
be discarded in favor of one leaving the flat 
goods with a clean feel of freshly scoured goods 


2. STEADY. 


(a) A moderately rapid wetting agent at 120° to 
140° F. 


(b) This type is usually satisfactory for ligg dyeing 
on Coarser constructions requiring high dyeing 
temperatures of 180° to 200° F. in the bath as 
the batching roll temperature will be about 
160 to 180° F. 


(c) For dye becks. products with these properties 
will usually give good results at temperatures 
of 160° to 180° but can be used at higher tem- 
peratures if the chemica] make-up is not too 
volatile at or near a boil. 

3. SLOW, 
(a) A slow wetting out agent at 100 to 120° F., 


but thorough at high temperatures and free of 
volatile agents. 


(b) Agents of this type are useful for the boil-off. 
scour, creper, cauticizer, and on heavy goods 
where an agent must be stable and give good 
results over long dyeing periods. 


(c) Useful for dye becks. but not recommended for 
ligg work unless the goods are to be started 


dyeing on jigg and finished off on beck 


On heavily pigmented acetate and viscose flat goods it 
is advisable to use a scouring assistant to clean a fabric 
as well as swell the fibers sufficiently for a slower acting 
wetting agent to give good results, such an agent can be 
made of a pine oil jelly with a small percentage Of solvent 
such as xylol and using for a fiber swelling agent a mild 
alkali such as sodium pyro phosphate. 


A sulfonated fatty alcohol can be used as a carrier for 
the pine oil in preference to sulfonated castor or oleic 
acid which are used in the preparation of pine oil Jelly 
scours for kier boil out on cotton goods. 

The cotton kiering ompounds may be used if the alkali 
used in them is soda ash o1 sodium pyro phosphate in 
preference to caustic soda. 

It is rather dangerous to use scouring agents containing 
too much free alkali such as causti soda, as it would give 
uneven swelling of acetate fibers and may Cause saponifi- 
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Cation marks on the acetate hber throughout a fabric. 
thus giving resist effect against acetate colors 


Light Fastness 


The continually increasing pigmentation of acetate and 
viscose rayon fibers has now rea hed a point on flat goods 
where it is becoming incréasingly difficult to obtain light 
lastness of 40 to 60 hours on the pastel to medium 
shades. This is espe lally true of the light tan shades as 
well as maize, yellows. turquoise and any group of com- 
pound shades requiring vellow | 


r orange components. 

The pigmenting agents appear to decrease the light 
lastness properties of vellows, oranges, reds, and blues in 
the orde: listed 

Yellows and oranges may show up very good on light 
lastness in self shades but when these colors are used for 
making compound shades they are the first colors to 
“break” on a severe light fastness test 

Che same colors and shades may be run on lustrous 
acetate and viscose fabrics such as Satins, taffetas. French 
crepes, and other qualities and repeated on various de- 
grees of pigmented goods. Light tests ther! made at 20- 
0-40-50-60 Fadeometer intervals give some interesting 
results as to the effect of the increasing pigmentation. 

Some authorities advance the suggestion that the fad- 
ing of dyed rayons, especially heavily pigmented acetate 
vn exposure to sunlight or the various light testing units 
such as a Fadeometer is caused by chemical as well as 
physical reaction set up by the effect of sunlight or arti- 
hcial light on the pigmentation agents within the fiber 
and that the resultant agent then acts on the dyestuff on 
and within the fiber thus destroying or discharging it par- 
tially or totally. 

Another line of thought as to w hy these colors show 
such poor light fastness is that the colors composing the 
dyed shades lay largely on the surface or near the surface 
of a fabric and do not penetrate the fiber and fabrics of 
heavily pigmented fabrics as they do on lustrous and 
semi-pigmented rayon fabrics. This is more Of a practical 
viewpoint than the first suggestion and dyers have be- 
come very resourceful in obtaining excellent penetration 
in the dyeing of heavily pigmented acetate sharkskins 
that was not considered feasible when these goods were 
rst introduced to the trade. 

Dyed shades on heavily pigmented viscose fabrics show 
a noticeable improvement on light lastness which is made 
possible by careful study of processing operations. Ace- 
fate rayons show some improvement on light fastness but 
not the same degree as the heavily pigmented viscose. 

1) ers have worked Out various sé hemes of dyeing Oper- 
ations for these goods which includes the padding of pig- 
mented viscose rayon goods with agents to help solubilize 
the sizing agents as well as swell the ibers, thus assisting 
in better penetration when these goods are dyed later on 
the dye beck or ligg 

On acetate fabrics, it has been found best on the coarser 
heavily pigmented goods to give them eight to twelve 
ends on the jigg after a thorough pre-scour, then transfer 
to a dye beck where the bath is “sprung with a small 
amount of color. The goods are then run for one to three 
hours at 190 to 200° F. to permit the acetate color to 
penetrate the pigmented fibers. 


The greatest danger in dyeing flat goods by this ligg 
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beck method is that great care must be exercised in the 
dye beck to prevent over-crowding of these goods while 
in the rope form or they may be “crocked” and give a 
poor appearance when finished 

\ group of direct or viscose rayon colors that now are 
giving fair to very light fastness on these heavily pig 


mented goods are: 


Pontamine Fast Yellow NN Crom 
FPormanil Navy G 
Pontamine Fast Yellow 4G! Fait 

tine Yellow Ri Fait 
Benzo Fast Red 6B! Ver 
FPormantll Green G Very good 
Amanil Fast Red 8BLN Very good 
Chiorantine Brown BRI Good 
Solantine Orange G Good 

ilorantine Green 5BI Good 
Pontamine Fast Black LCW Fait 
Amanil Fast Blue 4GI Very good 
Chiorantine Orange TG Very good 


The following list of acetate colors show how many 
acetate colors that possess good or better light tastness 
are practically eliminated from the rating of light fast 
colors when dyed on heavily pigmented acetates. 


40-Hour Fadeometer Ratings on Light to Medium Shades 


Color Lustrous Acetate Pigmented Acetate 
} ww Coot Moderate 
Past Rubine 3! Goo M 
4 ge GR M o« 
S M 


Celonthrene Yellow Gi 
Cellitone Fast Pink 3B 
Cibacette Blue BG 

SRA Green Biue Il 

SRA Red FSI 

Cellitone Fast Yellow RRA 
Calonese Sapphire Biue 
Acetamine Red RP 
Amace!l Brilliant Blue B 


Very good 
Very good 
Very 
Excellent 
Excellent 
Very good 
Good 

(00d 

Very good 


(7000 


Fair—-good 
Fair—-good 
Very good 
Very good 
Poor 
Poor 


Pox 


Supratol FV 


Supratol VF, manufactured by Hart Products Corp.., 
is said to be a highly sulfated oil that not only promotes 
level dyeing of wool and assists in penetration but also 
protects the fibers both in dyeing, bleaching, drying, and 
In after use. 


Wool is a very sensitive fibre and is readily subject to 
damage. The removal of the natural grease content of the 
wool leads to deterioration of the handle and strength of 
the stock. For that reason, preference should be given to 
those dyeing assistants that are able to protect the fibre 
and at the same time possess good dyeing properties. 


High sulfated oils, of which Supratol VF is said to be 
an outstanding example, possess both the property of low- 
ering the surface tension of the dyebath and affording 
protection to the wool fibers. Unlike many other textile 


assistants, Supratol VF is a homogeneous chemical body. 


SOAP 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons, Lbomps on mond Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


SOAPS “FINISH 


Known for over 30 Years tor quamey emiciency, Laurel Brand 
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Soaps, Oils and Finishes are keyed to the needs of the textile in- 
dustry by continuous laboratory and mill research. Consult us on 
your textile problems — be they bleaching, scouring, fulling, 
soaking, degumming, lubricating, dyeing or finishing. 


Warehouses: 
Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Charlotte, N.C. 
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XYNOMINE DEGUM’ 


Xvnomit 


at 


Patented 


For Hosiery 


DeGum* 1s particularlh Cl 


q 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


MADE 
ENC, AND 


= 


| brick exterior 
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Hygrade Sylvania Expands 


Ground will be broken soon for a fluorescent lamp plant 
at Danvers, Mass., according to an announcement made 
by F. J. Healey, vice-president and general manager ot 
the Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 


he building, which will cost approximately one-half a 


' million dollars. will have a structural steel frame with a 


It will be two stories high and will have 


| about 100,000 square feet of floor space. 


The transferal of all fluorescent lamp manufacturing 
activities to this new building, when ready, will relieve 
the situation at the Boston street, Salem. plant, where 
more spaced is needed for incandescent lamp manutfactur- 
ing and special products. 

Hygrade Sylvania Corp., at the present time, manutac- 
tures fluorescent lamp starters, fluorescent lampholders 
and fluorescent powders, and fluorescent sign tubing, in 
addition to the manufacture of fluorescent lamps and 


| complete fluorescent lighting fixtures (brand name “ Mira- 


lume’). 


In the manufacture of incandescent lamps it is 
third-ranking in the industry, and in radio tubes it ts 
second in size. 


Huge Cotton Tent Will Cover Site of Dam 


Seattle. Wash 
cotton canvas tents is now being constructed in Seattle. 
the National Cotton Council reports. The tent will be 


What will be one ot the world's largest 


| spread over the site of the Mud Mountain's dam in Wash 


| 


| 


| Ington State, serving as a protective covering. 


The tent will re quire 13,000 square yards of 10 
ounce waterproof cotton canvas. Weighing 30,000 pounds 
when dry, the tent will be suspended over the work site 
by a network of steel cables. 


the weight to 640,000 pounds. 


\ foot of snow will increase 
\ total of 29,000 feet of 
rope will be used in the manutacture of the tent. 


Circular Loom Reported Invented By 
Russian Engineer 


\ circular loom producing cloth in a sort of endless 
tube instead of the ordinary strip has been invented by 
S. A. Dynnik, a Soviet engineer at the Bast Fibres Insti- 
tute in Moscow, according to recent reports from Eng- 
land. 

The warp is said to differ considerably from the usual, 
being in the form of a tent with two shuttles revolving in 
a circle. There is continuous circular movement of the 
two shuttles, which is claimed to eliminate unproductive 
expenditure of energy. As a result, this machine. besides 
laying the thread evenly, is claimed to have twice the 
capacity. It occupies only two-thirds of the space of an 
ordinary loom. 

The cop or supply of weft thread in Dynnik’s loom 
weighs 21 ounces, 15 times more than the cop of an ordi- 
nary loom. As a result, the spindles in Dynnik’s loom 


¢ 
Ris 


ATLAS BRAND 
STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


| have to be changed once for every 15 times in the ordi- 
| nary looms. Moreover, there will be much less tearing of 
the thread on the new loom. 

The Bast Institute estimates that if all the sacking in 
the Soviet Union were to be produced on circular looms, 
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13 million roubles would be saved annually. 
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Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 


(Continued from Page 18) 
Mr. D.: We are making 50-grain card sliver 
Mr. Gilliam: Did you find it necessary to reduce the 
size of your trumpet? 


Mr. D.: No, sir. We have not gotten that far. We 
have made some tests on the drawings and speeders and 
spinning for variation and for breaks, and we have not 
found that it has affected us. 


Mr. Gilliam: You do not think it affected your future 


processes ? 


Mr. D.: No, sir, I don’t think it helped us or hurt us. 
| think it is the same kind of stock that it was betore we 
changed. It just helps us out. 

Mr. Gilliam: It gives you more time for cleaning, etc.? 

Mr. D.: It gives this man time to run 50 cards instead 


of 40. and we thought that a right good change. 


Mr. Gilliam: It does give you more time for piece-ups, 


Vr. D.: 


with those good qualities and the help to.the card tender, 


Yes, sir, it improves it in that way. But even 


| somewhat disagree with some of my friends on it. I be- 
lieve that there is a danget of bad work on the cards with 
it. 


Mr. Gilliam: What do you mean? 


Mr. D.: With this spring on there it will break through 
the doubling: As I say, I have not changed by trumpets. 
It will break through that doubling and will not break it 
down. I believe there is that danger. All of us have more 


doublings going through than we are willing to admit. 


Mr. Gilliam: Isn't there a tendency to let the cans get 
too full, just to carry out this gain? 


Mr. D.: Yes, sir, there is a danger, and I am constantly 
talking to my foreman in the carding department about 
that. He takes some of this sliver and checks it off the 
top of the can for stretch and variation and goes back to 
the middle of the can and checks that. I think we have 
not found any trouble of that kind, have we, David? 

Mr. E.: No, sir. 


Mr. D.: We also found that if we open our back rolls 
on the drawings it gives that stock a chance to open up a 
little better. 


Mr. Gilliam: You have to use more draft? 

Mr. D.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gilliam: How much did you open your rolls? 
Mr. D.: One-sixteenth, I think. 


Mr. E: No. sir. it was three-eighths of an inch. 
( Laughter. ) 


Mr. D.: Well, you opened something one-sixteenth, 


Mr. E: The back roll on the drawing. 
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Vr. D.- We thought after condensing this sliver it 
made it just a little bit harder on the cork rolls on the 
drawing, too, 


Mr. Gilliam: You wished you had the metallic rolls 
back, then, when you got into that? 


Mr. D.: Well, we have two metallic rolls. It is bad on 
the cork, we think. As a whole, though, we are pleased 
with it; we think it helps us. 


Mr. Gilliam: In your experience, did you try to outdo 
the man that made it? Did you try to make it condense 
more, or did you use it just as the thing was sent to you? 


Mr. D.: No, we didn’t try to make it do more: we 
tried to make it do what the man who sent it to us said it 
would do, but we found the belt was slipping. Instead of 
cutting our blocks down’we put a washer under that stand 
and raised it up and took some of the tension off the 
spring. We did not want to do any better than he said it 
would do, and we found if it did as well it took a little 
too much horsepower for the belts. So we put little wash- 
We have 


found that we are getting good results with it, and we 


ers in there to relieve some of that pressure 


would not be without it. since we can not have another 
card hand. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Gilliam: Mr. F. 
along that line? 


have you had some experience 


Mr. F.: We put it on all our cards about four or five 
months ago. We ran the springs all the way down: in 
other words, we took the full benefit of it, and we did not 
run into any trouble whatsoever. However, with the first 
ones we tried we ran a test on it with the spring all the 
way down and also part of the way down, and we did not 
ind any difference between all the way down and halfway 
down. 


Mr. Giliam: What results did you get in time, etc.? 


Mr. F.: It seems to me we got more results than these 
fellows say they did—around 45 per cent. We ran the 
poundage in the cans from 10'% or 10! 
14 and 15 pounds. 


up to between 


Mr. Guiliam: That is nearly 33-1/3 per cent? 


(Continued on Page 53) 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


7 Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters 


—5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 

Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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POSITION OPEN Established sheeting 


make army duck 


\ ving overseer. Would a CX tO A Ve rtisers 
Teh second hand Apply 
Textile Bulletin 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue 


So Best of reterences 
Model care Textile Bulletin 


Al} 
POSIT 
rool All 
WANT EL—O1 ri e high clas i! Atlar 
and of trie high standing \! hine ¢ 
the textile rrviiis ol tre Monts & ('r: ford 
whicl specializes and predominates it as ‘ 
t he ma rcturineg f one item onl al nm ¢ 
\iachtit Works Na \! 
WANTED—1I we ead | 
High scl duate. I. C. S. graduat Brooklyn | ex | 
reference shed. Add al | —O 
Products Refir 
West Point Mills Draft Crompton .& Ki | | Ket Spinning Ring + 
R tt P Curran Penicl 
ecreation Frogram . r r Died 
D Ay te 
West Point, Ga—With the an- pine Traveler 
nouncement by the West Point Mig. Uauel Motal 
Co, that it has organized a recreation Ife. Back ¢ 
department of this corporation and 
that it has employed the services of Dodenhof Ww. | 
Robert A. Turner, former commu- | 
general director of recreation, the rec- de Net 
reation for the five mills towns of the R. & H. Dept : s s Lowell Shop . 
Valley, to be as comprehensive in Oyestan Divisior Seydel- Woolley & 


scope as the desires ot the people In —i— Sherwin-Williams C | } 
the community, is now assured. In ‘agle Roller Répair Work: 
of units of the West Point Mig. Co.. Sales ern Sp ndls & Fiver (: 


7 
— 
_ 


Mr. Turner has arrived and will Fink & 1 
begin work at once setting up a St H 
valley-wide program that will be car- rocess CO. 
ried out with a resident assistant bi Stodghill & C t 
director in each of the five towns. 
(sastonia ting & Supply Texas T he 
tonia Roller, Fiver & Spindle © d Nife & Sal 
American Enka 1941 Net Gate City Life Ins. | | 
Lower At $1,905,231 Dyestuff Corp... | 
Net pronts ol $1,905,231, aiter 
provision for Federal income and ex- cea 


cess profit taxes, is reported by Amer- 


ican Enka Corp. ‘for the fiscal: year. 3 & American Machine Vanderbilt H 
ended Dec. 29, 1940. This compares Houghton Wool Victor Ring he veler 
with net profit of $2,241,942 in the OWarg Hrs, aig. © Vogel Co., Joseph A “= 
previous fiscal period. 

Results of the past fiscal year were = Machine Co. +7 

affected by a flood which occurred °°» © Warwick Chemical Co | 
Aug. 30th and which caused a shut- ~ | 

September. A food loss of $427.266 non ical Wi 


was charged to operations. 
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Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone 3-884] 


. 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


WITH YOUR SALES 
IN THE SOUTH 


SATISFIED | 
If not, probably what you need is the aggressive representation we can give you. We } 
have been selling our own manufactured product to mills in the Carolinas, Virginia and j 
Tennessee for 16 years, and know this field. Not interested in belting, chemicals or 


lubricants. Prefer specialty item. Address Sales Agent, care Textile Bulletin. 


FITZGERALD COTTON MILLS 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


WANTED 

GOOD USED MACHINERY ’ 

FOR SALE § l hundred 4d ble 

per Li ‘ i ddress “Drag Rolls, i 

Mod K c/o Textile Bulletin. 
jo—Sliding Bar Draper Stop Mo 


Opening for an A-1 Card Clothier 
and furnish 


bers 
‘ 

388 
> 

> 


Address ‘“‘Card Clothier.”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


rl inert 
best pas neplies treated con- 
hdentiall 


\uxiliary (a Shafts and La 
Harness Motions 


EATON & BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 


Coronaca Textile Supply Co. 


Coronaca, S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg. 


Washington, D. C. 


— 


Paul B. Eaton 
Former ere Examining Corps ; 
. S. Patent Office 


FIBRE BROOMS 


are rapidly gaining favor. | 


Because PERFEX has the RIGHT WANTED—Position as master mechani: 


KIND for every use. ars: expe riencs Thot 
Ask oOughly familiar with steam or electri: 
JOHN P. BATSON drive; machine shop work, repairing 
upke ep installation nine ry 
Box 84) Greenville, S. and power pliant equipment Address 
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We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill U 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE S 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


Subject to Prior Sale We Offer: 
toot double pick count- 
»0-—Veeder-Root single pick count- 
-00—Durant double pick counters 
All counters in good mechanical 


condition 


Write Counter Exchange 


P. O. Box 3095 Charlotte, N. C. 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Built-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 2-2195 


W. J. GEORGE MACHINE WORKS 
Speclalized Repalrer of 
Stee! Rolls, Spindles and Flyers 


P.O. Box 474 Phone 1114 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


POSLTLION 


Wea 


WANTED as overseer of 
l6 years’ experience as over- 
seer on box looms and Drapers, plain 
and fancies On novelties for past six 
ears. 45 years of age, sober, references 
Address ‘335,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Cloth- 
room, l> years’ experience. Now em- 
ployed, sober and know cloth More 
information on request. Address ‘‘Cloth 
kioom,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


AARGE PRIZE-WINNING CHRYSAN.- 
THEMU MS, Silver Wedding W hite, 
(olden Glow Yellow, Hinson Lavender. 
Martha Marie Pink, Bronze. Cream. Va- 
riegated. 25 plants, $1.35: 60, $2.65. All 

olors, button and daisy type: 20 plants, 
$1.00. Red Verbena, 45c doz.: Red Spi- 
der Lilies ok aoz.: Blue Violet 
doz.: Chasta Daisies, 30c doz: Yard 
Fern, 2Ve doz. Silver Floral Garden, Rt. 
», Cuthbert, Ga. 
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HARNESS 


Cotton Loom Harness Cotton Loom Reeds 
Mail Eye Harness Corduroy Reeds 
Selvages Woolen Reeds 
Lease Harness Duck Reeds 

Combs of all description — Metal Reeds 


Flat Stee! Heddles Frames 


Heddle Rods and Accessories 


New Type | Lock Hooks 


Pioneer Atlanta Company, Inc. 


1374 Murphy Ave. Atlanta, Georgio 
RAymond 2136-7 P. O. Box 2163 


Ay 
and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL. TWISTER,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


alert ell Machine 


Charlotte, / 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100 POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Room 223, Latta Arcade CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Wage and Hour Regulations Discussed At 
Reidsville Meeting 


(Continued from Page 24) 


you to familiarize yourself with labor laws and to see 
that in your plant, they are lived up to completely——not 
partially. 

\s to the State laws: we have a child-labor law which 
prohibits children under 16 from working in manutactur- 
ing plants. Between 16 and 18 years an employment 
certificate must be secured from the county superintend- 
ent of public welfare. There are a few occupations in 
which the employment of minors under 18 is prohibited. 
\ girl under 18 may work until 9 o'clock at night but 
not later. She may work nine hours a day and 48 hours 
a week. Boys may work until midnight but not later. 
lhat is about all there is to the child-labor law. It is not 
so complicated, and it should not be difficult to comply 
with. 

The State maximum-hour law allows women to work 
nine hours day and 48 hours a week. There are few ex- 
ceptions, and no one has authority to issue a permit to 
allow longer hours. That act was adopted before the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and the legislature felt that nine 
hours a day was long enough for a woman to work in 
modern industry. Whether they were wrong or not 
makes no difference, that is the law. I think they were 
right. Men are permitted to work ten hours a day and 
55 hours a week, and there are a good many exemptions 
and exceptions for men. Members of repair crews, engi- 
neers and electricians in emergencies may work up to 60 
hours a week and the daily hours are not limited. Then 
in a seasonal rush of business the law gives the Commis- 
sioner of Labor authority to issue a permit allowing men 
to worker longer hours if time and one-half is paid for all 
hours overtime. 

Women may work only six days a week; men may work 
12 out out of 14 consecutive days. 

What isa day? A day is any period of 24 consecutive 
hours. I had.a telephone call yesterday morning from a 
textile manufacturer asking if his third shift, that goes 
off at 6 o'clock on Saturday morning, might come back in 


| the mill at 5 o'clock in the afternoon and work four or 


five hours. I told him no. If he followed that practice, 
those people would be working about 13 hours out of a 


consecutive 24-hour period; if he did that, he would be 


violating the law. A day is 24 consecutive hours, and the 
law limits men to ten and women to nine hours work 
that period. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted in June, 
1938, becoming effective on October 24, 1938. This law 
fixes maximum hours, minimum wages and regulates the 
employment of minors in all occupations affected by it 

The Child Labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act require employment certificates for minors under 
18. An employment certificate issued by the State, 
through a county welfare department, 1S accepted by the 
Children’s Bureau which administers the Child Labor 


| provisions of this Act. So if you have on file an employ- 


ment certificate from the county welfare officer for a 
minor, it will meet the requirements of both laws. It is 
only those under 18 years of age that have to have em- 
ployment certificates, but the administrator of the Fed- 
eral law asks that a list of those under 19 years of age be 
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kept, with a record of their date of birth Such records 
are a protection to the employer. 

There are a few occupations in the textile industry 
where employment of minors under 18 is prohibited by 
Federal law but not by State law. A 17-year-old minor 
helping on a truck is a violation of the Federal law; but 
not of the State law. 

The county superintendent of public welfare is author- 
ized to issue age certificate for those minors who may be 
18, 19 or 20 years of age. When a youngster who says he 
is 18 or 19 seeks work, he should be required to secure an 
age certificate, if there is any doubt about his age. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act provides for a 40-hour 
week and a 30-cent minimum wage. In a few industries 
higher wage scales have been fixed by industry commit- 
tee recommendations—for instance, the wage scale for the 
cotton textile industry is 32' cents an hour. If em- 
ployees work longer hours, they must be paid time and 
one-half their regular rate of pay. If they are on a piece- 
work basis and work 50 hours in one week, making an 
average of 40 cents an hour, for the last ten hours you 
have to pay them at the rate of 60 cents an hour, which 
is time and one-half the average wage, making their wage 
$22 for the week. 

That is practically all there is to it. The difficulty most 
people have with the Fair Labor Standards Act is in their 
efiorts to get out from under it. As long as you obey 
those two things—the hour and the wage provisions—it 
is a very simple piece of legislation. 

| do want to make this observation: On the whole, the 
textile manufacturers in North Carolina have been very 
liberal in their attitude toward labor legislation. I recall 
that back in 1937 the members of this industry did a 
great deal toward securing the enactment of the child- 
labor law in North Carolina, which is one of the best in 
the country, and also a great deal toward securing enact- 
ment of a maximum-hour law. That law is now on the 
statute books. Many representatives of your industry 
were helpful in getting legislation of that kind enacted. 
It is my Opinion that, with the exception of a scattered 
lew, the only thing that is feared is unfair competition 
trom the employer who seeks to evade the laws, and not 
the fact that you must work your employees shorter hours 
and pay them a minimum wage. I have been greatly 
influenced in this opinion by observing the reaction of the 
textile manufacturers to the Wage and Hour Law. You 
remember that about a year and a half ago a committee 
was appointed by the Administrator to fix a minimum 
wage under the Act. For many weeks there was wran- 
gling about what that wage should be. Finally it was 
nixed at 32’ cents an hour. In striking contrast, a simi- 
lar committee on which there were three North Carolin- 
lans and ten Southerners in all, met in Washington re- 
cently and after only a few hours of discussion adopted 
a wage of 37 cents an hour for the textile industry. In 
my opinion this shows that the Southern representatives 
of industry have accepted fully, in principle, the Wage 
and Hour Law and have found that the minimum wage 
and the overtime provision has not seriously affected the 
textile industry. On the whole, I think there is a feeling 
that if an employee works overtime he is entitled to extra 
compensation. If business is good enough to make it 
profitable to work longer hours, then it is good enough to 
pay employees extra for working those longer hours. 
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A Good Thing 


to 
Remember 


That forty years of Experience enables us 
to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 


that cannot be duplicated in the 
Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erector 


Cotton Mill Machiner: 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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silk with Victor Travelers 
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FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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Employers in the textile industry in this State have ac- 
cepted this law and the majority have abided by it in 
principle. On the whole they have not found it a handi- 
cap even though there may be some minor irksome things 
about it. 

a moment the administration of 
this law in North Carolina. About 15 months ago the 
State Department of Labor entered into an agreement 
with the Wage and Hour Administration and the Chil- 
dren's Bureau to administer the Fair Labor Standards 
Act in North Carolina—that is, to make inspections for 


| want to discuss for 


compliance. As a result of this agreement when our in- 
spectors make State inspections they also make Federal 
inspections, thus preventing duplicate inspections. Now, 
| know that management is busy and that it is harassed 
at times with inspectors and tax collectors and auditors 
and if in any way the administration of laws can be sim- 
plined so that management will not be bothered by so 
many people coming around, I think it should be done. 
By reason of this dual administration it is much easier to 
keep informed about labor laws. If you wish to telephone 
you can get information about both State and Federal 
laws; if you want to write, one letter will bring informa- 
tion about both. When an inspector makes his call he 
can tell you about both laws. If an employee has a com- 
plaint, that complaint can be dealt with by the same 
inspector, whether it is under the State ‘or Federal law 
That is the objective of this agreement. 

Under the agreement our job has been to make inspec- 
tions, and then to turn the cases over to the regional 
otice for disposition. This has resulted in much confu- 
sion and considerable duplication of effort. It has been a 
lot of work and a lot of worry. But I have felt that the 
people of North Carolina would prefer that we handle it. 
so that our inspectors would make both inspections in- 
stead of having duplicate inspections. 

We are now entering into a new agreement, and under 
this agreement the State Department of Labor will. be 
responsible not only for making inspections but for the 
closing of cases except in cases where legal action is 
necessary. I urge, gentlemen, that we receive your full 
co-operation in this administration. It will be our duty, 
of course, to bring all violators into compliance. It will 
be our duty to report willful violators to the legal division 
tor legal action. We shall administer this law under the 
same procedures as set up for South Carolina, Virginia. 
California, New York, or any other State. The work 
which we do and the cases which we close will be re- 
viewed in Washington just as these in other States of the 
Union. There will be no difference; there will be uniform 
entorcement and uniform compliance. 

you probably saw in the newspapers only a short time 
ago where it was necessary lor one textile manufacturer 
to be indicted. He was found guilty of violating the law 
and a rather heavy fine was imposed——something over 
five thousand dollars. However, most of the firms we deal 
with, voluntarily complied with the law: and if restitution 
of wages was necessary they have made it. Such action 
is to be preferred rather than a resort to legal action. | 
hope you gentlemen in this State will work with me. and 
| will work with you, and so we may have full and com- 
plete compliance with this law in a co-operative manner. 
| am frankly expecting that co-operation; I know I am 


going to get it. 
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[ shall not take a great deal more of your time, but I 


do want to mention some of the types of violations that 
are most frequently found. 

One type of violation frequently found is the incorrect 
classification of employees. All too often we find where 
an employee has been working overtime because the em- 
ployer has him classified as an executive or administra- 
tive employee and thinks he is exempt. If he does not 
meet the requirements of the definition for these exempt 
employees, the law has been violated and we have to do 
one of two things—ask for restitution of wages for the 
overtime hours worked based on the provision of time 
and one-half for overtime, or refer the case to the legal 
department for legal action. 

Sometimes this may involve an cemplovee wh: is earn- 
ing a high salary. However, the Administrator has de- 
fined these classifications and unless the employee meets 
the term of the definition he is not exmpet All must go 
by the standards, or there will not be uniform compliance. 
Since this classification of employees has caused consider- 
able trouble, I urge that if you have not studied the defi 
nitions for those types of employees who may be exempt 
you do so immediately. If you have been in error in any 
of your classifications get vour past straightened out and 
go right in the future. That is just good business, you 
know. 

Another thing that causes trouble is illegal deductions. 
The law says that deductions which bring the wage below 
the minimum cannot be made if in the transactions on 
which those deductions are based the employer makes a 
profit. We have found many cases where deductions were 
made tor store accounts at company stores or for house 
rent or other things. If on those transactions the employer 
makes a profit, and the deductions bring the wage below 
the minimum it is a violation of the law. So, deductions 
have given us a great deal of trouble. I think they have 
given us more trouble in some other industries than in 
the textile industry, but have had some in the textile 
industry. To some it may seem as if deductions for store 


accounts are fine, but I should like to see the time come 
when all employees get on their feet and pay their bills 
themselves instead of having them taken out of their pay 
envelopes. I think they are better citizens if they pav 
their bills themselves. They are not responsible citizens 
if someone has to see that their bills are paid for them, 
and employees should be encouraged by their employers 
to be responsible citizens. 

Another practice which has caused much trouble is 
where the employees are allowed to start to work before 
starting time or to work after stopping time, or to work 
through the lunch hour without this time being recorded 
and counted as time worked. If they are on piece work 
they get paid for it, but they are not paid the legal time- 
and-one-half. Sometimes piece-work employees, if the 
supervisor is not.on the job to prevent it, will try to work 
a little extra time, not for the purpose of getting time- 
and-one-half but in order to make longer hours and more 
money. Later when they learn about the time-and-one- 
half provision for overtime, they will want it, and it will 
have to be paid. 

Some employers’ have installed time clocks with the 
expectations that these records would always be accepted 
as accurate. But a time clock record is not accurate if it 
is not accurately kept. I have known of cases where em- 
ployees were allowed or required to come early, work a 
half-hour, and then punch the time clock; or perhaps 
punch the time clock at closing time in the afternoon and 
then go back and work an hour. Such falsifications of 
records calls for drastic legal action. Be sure that your 
employees stop work when quitting time comes. If you 
have a second shift, don’t let that second shift come on 
at 2 o'clock when they are supposed to go to work at 3. 
Sometimes employees tell us they come early to clean 
their machines: sometimes they say the work load is 
heavy and they want to do a little to make it lighter 
when their shift comes on. Regardless of the reason, if 
you let that second shift go on an hour early you will 
soon have considerable overtime accumulated. Things of 
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this kind indicate poor management. 

Another violation sometimes encountered is where hours 
are recorded to fit production. Suppose a spooler or 
winder is working by the box, and the piece rate is 30 
cents a box. In order to make the 
hour it is nine 
Suppose he makes only seven boxes in eight hours, but 


minimum wage ot 


$2'4 cents an necessary to get boxes. 
instead of crediting him with eight hours he is recorded 
as having worked six hours. Then, according to the time 
records, he is paid more than the minimum wage, be- 
cause he gets $2.10 for six hours. That is simply falsifi- 
cation of records and must be dealt with accordingly. 

Perhaps an employer decides to let the employees 
keep their own time on certain operations. This is a 
definite attempt to shift the responsibility of the em- 
ployer on to the employee since the law requires the 
employer to keep an accurate record of hours worked 
This practice nearly always results in complaints alleg- 
ing that waiting time was not recorded: that hours were 
recorded to fit production on either direct or implied 
instructions from the supervisor; or for some other rea- 
In such cases the 
employer has little defense, for he has no knowledge of 
the facts. And certainly he has shirked his responsibility 
of keeping an accurate record of the hours his employees 
are required or allowed to work. 


son the time records are not accurate. 


Still another thing which causes trouble is illegal em- 
ployment of learners. When this Act first into 
efiect and we began to check on it I was surprised at 
some of the plants that allowed learners to work without 
pay. Of course, I know that for the first several weeks 
learners are not of 


went 


much value. Perhaps for the first 
week or two they waste more than they produce. but 
this does not relieve management of its responsibility to 
pay these workers for their time. I have known employ- 
ers to bring people into their plants as learners, and be- 
cause they did not put them om the payroll they did not 
regard them as employees. But the law says if you per- 
mit or allow persons to work in your plant they are em- 
ployees and have to be paid the minimum wage. 

This matter of learners has given us right much trou- 
ble. We have had employers say that the supply of 
skilled operatives in the textile industry is exhausted and 
that they cannot afford to employ inexperienced people 
and pay the minimum wage. The law, of course, allows 
learners’ 


certificates. The learner’s certificate specihes 


certain occupations; and if you employ learners at occu- 
pations other than specified in the certificate then you 
have violated the law. Learners may be employed only 
for the occupations specified. For example, they cannot 
be employed as learners on jobs such as sweeping, or any 
other occupation which requires little training 

One textile employer told me that his company had 
adopted the practice of employing high school graduates 
who were not going to college and teaching them to be- 
come skilled operatives. They wou!d learn most of the 
occupations in a few weeks, because persons of that age 
learn rapidly. Of course, it costs them something to do 
this, but they will have good operatives for the future. | 
think he has a good idea. I suggest that you work out 
some plan or policy for training people for your industry. 
In some way young people have to be trained; otherwise 
when the older people retire or get out of circulation you 
will have no one to take their places. 
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Your State Department of Labor, gentlemen, is just as 
important to you as to your employees. As I have said 
the things we do are of real value to you, frequently 
things that save you money. If your inspection service 
were enlarged we could do a better job: we could save 
you more. It is up to you, I think, to interest yourselves 
in the promotion of your Department of Labor. Your 
Department is an unbiasad agency, not taking sides with 
employees when they are in the wrong and not taking 
sides with employers when they are in the wrong. 

\ letter was placed on my desk one day this week 
which indicates what one man thinks of the services ren- 
dered. It says: “We want to thank your department. and 
vour inspector for the prompt and efficient service of 
your inspector when we were having a freight elevator 
installed. He visited our plant four times and helped us 
in getting a jam-up job.”’ This man was buying an eleva- 
tor, and he was not getting what he was paying for. He 
did not know anything about elevators except that they 
go up and down. But our inspector continued his efforts 
until the elevator met all the requirements for safe oper- 
ation. 

With very limited personnel we do our work. In a State 
with about 650,000 or 700,000 industrial employees, in a 
State which is, | think, tenth in the country in value of 
manutactured products, in a State which is becoming one 
of the more highly industrialized States in the Union, we 
have one of the smallest appropriations of any State for 
the enforcement of the labor laws. To insure safe places 
of work for your employees, to prevent injury and loss of 
life in boiler explosions and elevator accidents, and to 
foster better relations between management and labor, it 
would be valuable to you to interest yourselves in your 
Department of Labor, in what it does for you, and what 
it could do, and to further its objectives. 


Mr. B.: I should like to have Mr. Shuford restate the 
hours a boy under 18 years of age can work, 


Mr. Shuford: Nine hours a day and 48 hours a week; 
he may work at any time between 6 in the morning and 
12 midnight. 

Mr. B.: Between 6 a.m. and 12 midnight? 

Mr. Shuford: That is right. 

Mr.C.: Isn't there a provision in the State law that a 
man on the first shift can work on the second shift if the 
employee who has his job on the second shift is sick? 

Mr. Shutord: Yes. that is in.the State law. That is 
permitted when employees are on shifts of eight hours or 
less. If the employee on the second shift is sick, for in- 
stance, then his fellow employee on the first shift can take 
his place temporarily. 

Vr. C.: Not continuously ? 


Mr. Shujord: No: just for that day, until you can get 
someone to take his place. 


Question: What about his pay? 


Mr. Shuford: When the 40 hours are up, then he must 
be paid time-and-one-half. 


Mr. D.: Are there any requirements for a rest period 
for women? 

Mr. Shuford: Not in manufacturing plants. 

Mr. D.: That rest period applies to stores? 


Mr. Shuford: Yes. 


Mr. C.: Suppose that a man works 16 hours today be- 
cause a fellow employee is sick and then works 16 hours 
tomorrow. I§ that permitted by the law? 


Mr. Shujord: The purpose of that provision was to 
allow the employer opportunity to get some one. to take 
the place of the employee who is out. Ordinarily you 
should be able to get someone to take his place by the 
time the néxt day begins. That is the position I would 
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THRIFTY 


In his “Poor Richard's Almanac;’ reputed to 
be the most widely read book in the world 
with the single exception of the Bible, Ben- 
jamin Franklin stressed the virtues of thrift. 


We, too, stress the virtues of thrift at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, but mot at the expense 
of comfort. Our 1200 large rooms, all with 
bath, are moderately priced. Our food bas won 
the praise of visiting gourmets. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 


GEO. H. O'NEIL Managing Difrector 
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General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
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Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 
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lerrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


New Floor Maintenance Machine 


Industrial Model K is the new high production floor 
maintenance machine introduced by the G. H. Tennant 
(o.; marketers of the Tennant System of Industrial Floor 
Maintenance. This latest addition to the Tennant line, 
having a capacity four times that of the next smaller 
model, permits more widespread application of this mod- 


-ern method of dry cleaning floors in the textile field. Old 


oly floors can be reconditioned; new floors preserved in 


= = 
their original condition; the problem of grease, oil and 
traffic stain and coilage is removed; all water and strong 
detergents are eliminated with the Tennant system, ac- 
cording to the company’s announcement. Low cost floor 
maintenance accompanied by preservation of the wood, 
increased light reflection and greatly improved sanitary 
conditions are said to be important factors favoring in- 
stallation of the Tennant system. Literature is available 
without obligation. Address, on business letterhead, G. H. 
Tennant Co., Dept. K, 2530 Second St. North. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Textile Mill Lubrication 

‘Textile Mill Lubrication,” a 20-page illustrated book- 
let just issued by the Tide Water Associated Oil Co., is 
a comprehensive presentation of modern lubrication prac- 
tice as applied to textile mill machinery, both plain and 
anti-friction bearings. 

The characteristics of lubricants, both oils and greases 
under various bearing conditions of temperature and 
pressure are treated from the practical operating man’s 
viewpoint. The prevention of oil stains is also discussed. 

Under another section the difference in characteristics 
between the lubricants for plain bearings and anti-friction 
bearings is shown. Likewise the principles to be followed 
in the attainment of efficient lubrication of comb boxes, 
spindles, looms and knitting machines is gone into at 
great length. 

In conclusion, the booklet contains recommendations 
for specific lubricants as they are applied to textile mill 
mac hinery. Copies of the Textile Mill Lubricant booklet 
may be obtained by writing to Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co., 17 Battery Place, New York 
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Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 
(Continued from Page 43) 
Mr. F.: Yes, sir, somewhere in that neighborhood. 


Mr. G.: 1 should like to add to what Mr. F said. We 
tried that. I broke some yarn and examined it and 
weighed it, and I could not tell any difference at all in the 
varn. According to our engineer’s report we Were getting 
10 pounds in the cans before and are now getting 14%, 
but I doubt if we were getting the full amount in the can 
before. At any rate, since putting the compressors on we 
have increased it 45 per cent. 

Mr. Gilliam: What is the size of your sliver? 

Mr. G.: 56-grain. We did not change any setting; we 
made no change whatsoever. I can conceive that it might 
be necessary to change the setting, however, if your break 
draft is not enough to take care of the increase. I think 
if it drafted harder it would be an indication to change 
the break draft or widen out your rolls, or both. 

Mr. H.: Talking about springs, | have seen two types 
of this compressor. One has a heavy brass spring, and the 
other has a rather light spring. 

Mr. Gilliam: Have any of you had experience with 
both? Have you, Mr. A? 


Mr. A.: We have the light one on. One thing about it, 
it costs 50 cents and the other is $1. We have not tried 
the heavier one. 

Mr. Gilliam: Which one have you, Mr. H, the heavy 
one or the light one? 


Mr. H.: We have both on. We were getting about 12 
pounds before we put this on and now we are getting 
around 18 to 20 per cent more in the cans 


Mr. E.: 1 wonder if anybody has tried to accomplish 
the same results by using a smaller tube. I know of some 
mills that have tried not only reducing the trumpet but 
reducing the tube, too—putting a sleeve in the tube to 
make it smaller. They claim they get equally as good re- 
sults as with this device, and without increasing the 
horsepower. 


Mr. Gilliam: Has anybody anything to say about 
that? 


Mr. H.: 1 might say we are waiting for the engineer to 
come by, to ask him about that. I have not seen any of 
that tube yet but have heard about it. 


Mr. Gilliam: Mr. 1, have you tried this device, and 
have you made any adjustments in it? 


Mr. 1.: I shall let my carder tell you about that. 


Mr. J.: There is no adjustment there unless you use a 
washer or piece of lug to raise it up so it will not press so 
hard. I put it on just as it came; then I ran a test and 
found that the sliver is harder to draft out. In fact, it is 
like the old type of drawing we used to have way back 
yonder, when we had practically the same thing that we 
screwed up on the roller to make the end pull through. If 
you have it too tight, you kind of grind the fiber up. 


Mr. Gilliam: You hurt the fiber? 


Mr. J.: That is right; you injure the fiber. We had to 
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New 
Textile Laboratory 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


TueEse are photographs of the interior of the 
modern, efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products 
Sales Company has established at Greenville, S. C., for 
testing and experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out any 


WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S.C. + Greensboro, N.C. + Atlanta, Ga. 


Spartanburg, S. C. . Birmingham, Ala. . Boston, Mass. 
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LONG DRAFT SPINNING APRONS 
THAT ARE «Tailor-Made” 


We say “Tailor-Made” because they are cut and 
made with the same painstaking care exercised by 
the finest tailor. Every Charlotte Apron has these 

five advantages: 


1. Uniform Thickness. 
2. Stronger lap. 

3. Perfect Balance. 

4 


. Accuracy to exact spe- 
fications. 


5. Made from select Calf 
skins. 


The most modern and precise machinery 
combined with skilled, experienced craftsmanship 
assure you of complete satisfaction from Charlotte 
Aprons. Write for samples. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COM PANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative 
JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request 
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watch that away back yonder, and this is on the same 
principle. I ran it through and ran a test as to evenness 
and breakage. I found it was more uneven, with less 
breakage. Then I put on one I had made and could ad- 
just myself. I could adjust it with a screw, compressing it 
about 15 or 16 per cent, and I could not tell very much 
difference. I don’t think it helped the work any but don’t 
think it hurt it. 


Mr. Gilliam: You mean you gain 15 or 16 per cent in 
the time? 


Mr.J.: Yes, sir, and in the can. And 33 per cent with 
this other one, that pressed harder. 


Mr. Gilliam: In other words, you just compromised on 
it? 

Mr. J.: Yes, sir. I believe the man that put it out 
claims 15 or 16 per cent is best. 


Mr, Gilliam: What about. your roll setting on the 
drawing? 

Mr. J.: We tried changing the roll setting. It looked 
as though it might be a little better with the wider setting 
on the compressed sliver, but on the regular sliver I could 
not tell any difference. It was practically the same; we 
ran it on the testing machine. There is a danger there of 
compressing that sliver too hard. I think the idea is all 
right, because in dry weather the sliver in those cans fluffs 
up; if you run it the length of time in dry weather, when 
you cannot hold as much humidity as you want, the sliver 
will fall off unless you press it down in there. So with this 
compressor you can eliminate that, and I think it is worth 
while if you just use good common sense in using it. 


Mr. Guliam: In your opinion, then, 15 or 16 per cent 
would be about right? 


Mr.J.: Yes, sir, I think so. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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Developments and Trends in Mill Processing Of 
Rayon Staple 
(Continued from Page 15) 


the speed. Occasionally it is necessary to reduce the speed 
to 150 to 165 R.P.M. betore the loading is entirely elimi- 
nated. The effect of low lickerin speed on. the breaking 
strength and quality of spun yarns has not been fully 
determined. The web breakage in many cases can be 
taken care of through change of tension. However, when 
processing coarse deniers of short length, which generally 
give more trouble than the fine deniers, it has been neces- 
sary to use a pan to support the web. 

It has been found, in general, that if the card is in 
good shape and is doing satisfactory work on cotton, that 
no trouble will be experienced in changing over to rayon 
staple. Normal card settings used on a good grade of 
cotton usually work equally well on rayon staple. Because 
of the great number and types of blends used in rayon 
staple work today, it is impossible to set up any standard 
set of rules or conditions. Generally the top flats are run 
as slow as possible and the top strips reduced to a mini- 
mum. While a number of mills have gone to considerable 
trouble to remove the mote knives and replace them with 
a steel under casing we have not found this necessary in 
our work. 
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For the past few years we have noted that the mills 
running rayon staple have been increasing the pounds per 
hour turned out by the card. We wish to point out that 
there is a definite relationship between the capacity of the 
card and the uniformity of the yarn produced. 


Drawing 


Few major problems have been encountered at the 
drawing frame. However, many of the problems in. sub- 
sequent operations have been traced to improper roller 
setting and tensions at the drawing frame. The general 
tendency has been to set the rollers too close resulting in 
non-uniform sliver. The trend in type of top roller now 
appears to be toward the cushioned type roller. 

Most of the mills which have been running 2-inch to 
2'4-inch staple have not been able to spread their rollers 
sufficiently to handle these staple lengths. Many of the 
mills have found that they could obtain fairly satisfactory 
results by removing the third set of rollers and drafting 
on three rather than on four rollers. 


Roving Frames 


The majority of the mills starting with 1.5 denier 1'%- 
inch bright rayon staple in the early thirties were accus- 
tomed to processing short cotton. These mills began by 
using similar roller settings and twist factors as employed 
on short cotton. Under these conditions they experienced 
low yarn breaking stréngth, poor weaving results and high 
fabric shrinkage. The mills gradually found that as they 
opened up the roller settings: at the drawing and fly 
frames and reduced the twist in the roving that the yarns 
became stronger and more uniform. These yarns made 
under more favorable conditions showed a marked im- 
provement in weaving performance. Some of the mills 
still have a tendency toward excessive twist, particularly 
when. old equipment is used. 

The mills found that by employing the basic carding 
and spinning principles used in processing fine long staple 
cotton that the mill processing problems on rayon staple 
were greatly simplified. The cotton mills which were de- 
signed for short cotton found it necessary to do consider- 
able work, such as reboring the roller stands and widening 
the top clearers before they could secure the desired roller 
settings and obtaining the best results. These mills also 
found it advisable to reduce the speed of the fly frames 
about 25° >. This was necessary since a reduction in the 
twist in the roving caused an increase in the speed of the 
front roller to a point that it interfered with the roving 
taking the twist in a proper manner. 

When the mills began using 2-inch and 2'%-inch staple 
they were unable to spread the rollers sufficiently for 
these lengths. This necessitated resorting to the slip draft 
method employing a floating top middle roller. While 
very large poundages of rayon staple have been run by 
this method, the results have not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

A few years ago some of the mills began to install long 
draft roving frames designed to handle 2-inch staple. The 
results from some of these frames were so encouraging 
that the mills began demanding that the machinery man- 
ufacturers build long draft roving frames which would be 
designed to handle staple of from 1'4-inch to 3 inches in 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Free Trial in Your Mill 


Abington 
Weaver's | 
Knotter 


Ties a weaver’s knot, flat and 
positively NON-SLIP in any fibre 


SHORT TAILS LONG TAILS 


Short tails can be made down | The same bhnotiter can be ad- 


fo less than imsted fo produce extra lone 


tails for woolen and worsted. 
Ends automatically clipped absolutely even, and uniform 
knot to knot. Handles wool “more non-slip than hand 
tying” says user. Makes knots so compact as to be accept- 
able in place of adhesive splice. Handles all counts. Saves 
time — protects production. 


SEND bobbin or fair sample of yarn and we will 


return a Sample Knot. Card and arrange for a 


FREE TRIAL 


IN YOUR MILL 


Vacuum Card Stripping and 


Waste 
Collecting 


Used in some 700 mills on both cotton and wool, at savings 


of 60% to 90% on stripping, with increased production. 


SEND FOR STRIPPER CATALOG: COTTON & WOOL 


ABINGTON 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


220 Devonshire St..Boston 65 Worth St.. New York 


‘ 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


i 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
Back Saddle 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRIC SADDLE Co. 


Sristol, 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


All Types for Textile Finishing 


Rubber Hose Co. 


TELEPHONE 1108 SALISBURY, N.C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York City. 
ther confuse an already confused situation, many sellers 
have withdrawn from the market to consider the outlook. 

Demand has been brisk but lack of second and third 
quarter deliveries has retarded the placing of actual busi- 


With cotton prices going up, to fur- 


ness. Prices continue to rise, especially on spot and near- 
by shipments which are hard to locate. The market has 
reached the point where deliveries are of more concern to 
buyers than price. Both buyers and sellers are worried 
over the scarcity of supplies and look for an aggravation 
of this situation over the next few months. 

Despite the appearance of stories in Government pub- 
lications to the effect that defense buying of textiles may 
be expected to slow down, the market sees no sign of it. 
Mills are figuring on 10,000,000 yards of twills which will 
be opened at Philadelphia this month. In addition, mills 
have large orders for duck to fill and are thinking se- 
riously of applying to State and county authorities for 
permission to run seven days a week on army contracts. 
lt was pointed out in a number of quarters that Govern- 
ment requirements are taking large percentage of the nor- 
mal production of many items. It was explained that the 
army has already bought 15,000,000 sheets in the 63-inch 
and 72-inch widths or more than 75 per cent of the an- 
nual production of these goods. 

Duck manufacturers say that any further large in- 
crease in their production will depend on their ability to 
vet sufficient yarn, and indicate that priorities may have 
to be established: 

Che duck manufacturers also indicate that all of their 
modern machinery is already fully engaged. Any addi- 
tional loomage that may be put into service, they say, 
must consist largely of inefficient, obsolete models. A 
potential supply of duck is represented by carpet and rug 
manufacturers as well as other weavers of heavy wide 
goods whose equipment was turned over to military pur- 
poses during the first World War. Any utilization of such 
facilities now, duck men point out, would further agegra- 
vate the yarn bottleneck. 

Governmental surveys of the labor market partially 
confirm mills’ se of a possible dearth of skilled help. 
A recent survey by the Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, Bureau of Employment Security of the Social Secur- 
ity board, indicated that shortages are most acute in the 
New England territory and are least noticeable in the 
South. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.._Production schedules, rather than sales, 
are troubling spinners now, together with Leon Hender- 
son s interest in the price situation. With prices of yarn 
up so much over last year at this time, particularly in the 
combed yarn industry, the government is investigating 


‘ 


the situation, and manufacturers must consider the possi- 


bility of some action on the part of the government. 
An exceptionally large amount of new poundage was 

placed during the first quarter this year and spinners are 
Y pushing production of these orders. The increase was also 
made possible because this time a year ago was an iIn- 
active one for many sellers here. 
: May has been marked so far by less emphasis on new 
- poundage than April although the decline in new combed 
orders was in evidence at the beginning of April with 
even less interest now coming from larger consumers. 
There has been a fair demand for carded qualities but 
; poundage has not been comparable with that in the recent 
active selling weeks. 

In combed yarns, demand for ply counts is more than 
twice as active as for singles, but the latter are firm in 
' price, partly due to the few mills now making singles ex 

clusively, other large producers having concentrated on 
the ply combed counts. 

Indications are that the market is on the verge of an- 
other general mark-up in rates for single carded knitting 
yarns. 

In the slow-carded grade of knitting varns, production 
has been largely booked ahead for several months, but 
presumably it would be of such yarns that the Army 
would take for sleeveless summer undershirts, if there ts 


a switch from combed varn, which has been rumored. 

Before present weavers of duck can significantly step 
up production over their present schedules the sellers say 
that ways and means will have to be found of obtaining 

: increased supplies of yarn from outside spinners. Spin- 
ning, according to them, is still the bottleneck of the duck 
industry. The problem of adequate yarn supplies for 
military purposes can only be resolved through govern- 
mental establishment of priorities, some duck men be- 
lieve. 

In view of the tight situation in the combed yarn in- 
dustry, and no relief in sight, it is thought possible that 
some goods that are now being constructed from this yarn 
might be changed to use carded yarn; in underwear for 
instance. 


A REMINDER 


Humidity is often the 
cause of Travelers drag- 
ging and flying off. A 
lighter weight Traveler is 
the answer. 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894. Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, itasca, Texas 


Phones 516 and 517 ~=3=~wP. O.. Box 835 


TERLING RING TRAVELER 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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N merchandising the most 

important factor after the 
quality of the product itself is 
the package in which it is pre- 
sented to the consumer. 


OLD DOMINION 
maintains an art 


department and 

a creative staff 

for developing Old Dominion designs and pro- 
both ind jua!l duces packages which are not 
and coordinated only competitive in cost, and 
packas esign economical in design, but which 
This service is 


have incorporated in their 
printed design and color-effect 
the utmost in consumer appeal. 


without 
obligation 


\ oOvuTs 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Charlotte. N.C. 


Winston-Salem’ N.C. Burlington, N. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 
Push Button Control—Revers- 


ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set 


you can run a wire. 


anywhere 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


unning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


> 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


BELMONT, N. C. 
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Developments and Trends in Mill Processing Of 
Rayon Staple 
(Continued from Page 55) 
length. Most of the machinery builders have built roving 
irames which they claim will handle up to 3-inch staple. 


Spinning 


Most of the problems at the spinning frames with 
rayon staple can be traced to processing troubles encoun- 
iered earlier in the operations. Since the back rollers on 
the conventional spinning frames are non-adjustable and 
are set at less than the normal fiber length of the rayon 
staple used, the floating middle top roller has become 
standard practice on this type of spinning frame. 

In recent years large quantities of rayon staple have 
been processed on the long draft spinning. This system 
apparently gives a slightly greater yarn breaking strength 
than the conventional system when the roll settings are 
adequate for proper drafting of the staple length. If the 
staple is slightly too long, there is not much room for ad- 
justment and the results are then less satisfactory than 
when the old conventional frames are used. 

\H the new spinning frames being designed for 3-inch 
staple employ the long draft principle in some form. 

In the spinning of rayon staple most mills employ 
drafts and speeds normally used on cotton. The physical 
condition of the equipment generally controls the speed at 
which the frame will operate satisfactorily. The amount 
of twist used at the spinning is.generally controlled by 
the type of fabric being produced. 

Many types of top rollers are now in general use. Cork 
or composition rollers are usually employed on medium 
and coarse counts while leather is still preferred by the 
majority of mills for the finer counts. 


Spooling and Warping 


Most of the problems at the spooling and warping are 
related to the quality of the yarn as supplied by the spin- 
ner. All types of spooling and warping normally being 
used on cotton can be adjusted to run spun rayon yarns 
satisfactorily. 

When the slashers are equipped with positive dry feed 
the warper must use more care in preparing his beams in 
order to eliminate loose ends. 


Slashing 


The question of proper slashing technique is still very 
debatable. Much work is being conducted on spun rayon 
slashing and we hope the next few years will bring some 
answers to the general problems involved. The general 
trend in the past few years has been toward a starch or 
gum base size primarily on a basis of cost. The cotton 
slasher is used principally on spun rayon yarns because 
the equipment is generally available and because of the 
large volume of moisture to be dried. Most mills agree 
that the slashing stretch should be held down as low as 
possible and should not go much over 114%. 

We are looking forward with much interest to the work 
being done on the sizing of spun rayon at North Carolina 
State under the auspices of the U.S. Institute for Textile 
Research. We think that there is a very good possibility 
of improving the quality of spun rayon fabrics by making 
a proper study of the sizing of spun rayons, 
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Weaving 
like 


t to variations in humidity 


Rayon staple continuous filament rayon yarn 1s 


and for this 
spun 


subjer and tension, 
reason the same precautions should be observed. 


trouble 


is experienced with shedding or fly from 


rayon than with continuous filament rayon. This is one 
of the problems which the size manufacturers are trying 
to overcome. 

lf the yarn is properly constructed and a good slashing 
job is done no major problems should be experienced 
the weaving of spun rayon provided, of that the 
The development of looms 


COUTSE., 


loom is in good condition. 
designed especially for weaving spun rayon fabrics is be- 
ing watched with much interest. 

Through the combined efforts and co-operation of the 
mills, machinery. manufacturers, rayon producers, and 
allied textile industries, excellent progress is being made 
in developing the proper technique for handling rayon 
staple and the various blends of rayon staple and other 
fibers. The progress made in the last few years has been 
More thought is, being given to 
spun rayon today than ever before and we can, therefore. 


confidently 


phenomenal. however, 
predict that the rayon staple industry holds 
great promise for the future. 


Cotton Mill Production Formulae 


(Contnued from Page 26) 


pendent on the yards per revolution of the measuring roll 
M and the number of teeth in the worm gears B and D. 
Considering the worms A and C as years having one 
tooth each, and the worm gears B and Q having 100 teeth 
each, with a measuring roll M 
the vards per 
100 « 100 


vard in circumference, 


500. 
1 | 


Assuming 6 wraps per beam the yards per beam==2500 


<6==15000. The pounds per beam of 24s yarn of 500 


ends: 
1500 500 
372. 
840 24 
The yards per minute being 1.57 45—70.65. ‘The 
minutes required to fill a beam==15000—-70.65—212 


The total beams 
1.589 and the pounds=372» 


Assuming 90 minutes stoppage per beam. 
per § hours—60 
1.589591. 


As the theoretical production is 33912 yards, the stop- 
page 
100— 1.589 15000 
29.72 per cent. 
33912 


Beam Capacity 


The measuring gears must be determined of proper size 
so that the yards per wrap and a certain number of wraps 
hlls the beam full, but no more, as it gives trouble at the 
slasher when the yarn is not beamed properly. If the 
beams are not filled to capacity it causes more doffing and 
creeling at the warpers and spoolers, 
the slashers, all of 
these processes. 


and more creeling at 


which cause a loss production at 


Other Irregularities 
The percentage of production obtainable with beam 
warpers is dependent to a great extent on the quality of 
the work done at the spoolers, 
varn is right otherwise. 


assuming that the warp 
Some of the causes for stoppage 
are slip knots, loose ends, bunches of waste, 
filled properly, 


spools not 


tangle spools, spooler tenders breaking 
and tying to end when the right end is 
all of which has to be overcome to real- 
ize good work and maximum production from these ma- 


chines. 


thread on barrel 
hard to find. etc.. 


MILL STARCH 


"THE WEAVERS FRIEND 


HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. C. ATTAWAY 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER 
Southern Manager 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 


L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 


The Keever Starch Company. Ohio 
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Record Rayon Yarn and Staple Fiber Output 
Reported for First Quarter 


Production of both rayon yarn and staple fiber by 
American mills during the first three. months of 1941 
established a new quarterly record, states the current 
issue of the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Rayon filament yarn output totaled 106,200,000 
pounds for the period ended March 3list. This total ex- 
ceeded record .of 103,700,000 
pounds produced during the fourth quarter of 1940 by 3 
per cent, and was 11 per cent greater than the output re- 
ported for the first quarter last year. 


the previous quarterly 


“Hhis record-breaking performance of the first quar- 
ter, states the Organon, “‘was made possible by the new 
high levels of productiton in both of the major divisions 
of the industry. The production of viscose-cupra process 
yarn for the first quarter reached 67,900,000 pounds and 
acetate yarn output increased to 38,300,000 pounds. 

“The principal reason for this record output was the 
continued high level of demand for rayon yarn. The nor- 
mal seasonal dullness in demand, which generally makes 
its appearance during the latter part of the first quarter, 
was absent this year.” 

United States production of rayon staple fiber totaled 
25,000,000 pounds in the first quarter of 1941, a new 
quarterly record. This total compares with a previous 
record high of 23,200,000 pounds in the fourth quarter of 
1940 and with an output of 20,400,000 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1940. 
definitely upward. 


The production trend continues to be 


Although relatively small quantities of silk and rayon 


have been used directly for national defense purposes 
thus far, the demand for cotton and wool products has 


mounted rapidly. 

The Organon estimates that for the period July, 1940, 
through April, 1941, the raw cotton required for the man- 
ufacture of cotton textiles for national defense has ap- 
proximated 300,000,000 pounds, or 600,000 bales. This 
figure applies to purchases made over the period for the 
Army, ‘Navy, Marine and Air Corps, and other defense 
agencies. 

‘The real activity in cotton textile defense orders did 
not begin until about Novebber, 1940,” says the Organon, 


“and, while many of the present contracts cover deliveries 
to approximately the middle of 1941, the actual consump- 
titon of raw cotton for these contracts already has taken 
The monthly consumption, therefore, 
would be about 100,000 bales, or 12 per cent of the aver- 
age consumpttion of 800,000 bales over the last several 
months. 


place. average 


“Thus, while the purchases of cotton textiles for the 
defense program seem inordinately large when considered 
alone, the relation of these defense purchases to total cot- 
ton consumption shows that the purchases made for de- 
fense are still small as compared with the regular civilian 
and industrial needs.” 


Dr. Red 


“Dr. Red” is the name of a new book by Thelma 
Thompson, who, in private life, is Mrs. Walter Slayden, 
and formerly taught in the public schools at Thomaston, 
Ga. 

The scenes are laid in a cotton mill village in north 
Georgia, and aside from the love stories, deals with fifth 
column activities and the destruction of a cotton mill by 
Germany agents. The story, as far as the German agents 
are concerned, is somewhat overdrawn but the book is 


well written and interesting. 


Booklet On Quadrafos 


A new booklet has been issued by American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Co., New York: City, entitled ‘“Quadrafos 
(Sodium Tetraphosphate),” in which.the product is ex- 
plained, both from’ a chemical standpoint and from the 
standpoint of its properties and actions. 

Used in the textile industry for water softening, Quad- 
rofos is said to be required in hard water in amount from 
five to six times the total weight of hardness components 
expressed as calcium carbonate equivalents. 

The booklet 


kier boiling, bleaching, dyeing, 


gives information, for cotton goods, on 
back filling, sizing, and 
finishing. On wool it is used in scouring, piece goods 


scouring, and dyeing. It is used for throwing, boil-off, 


dyeing and finishing of rayon. 


New Orleans 
Minneapolis 


Security and Economy Are Assured with 


FULTON BIAS°BURLAP for Covering ROLL GOODS 
FULTON Quality BURLAP for Protecting BALED GOODS 


You will enjoy low prices and quick 


service from convenient stocks 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas 


Kansas City, Kan. 
New York 
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Cotton-Textile Institute and National Cotton 
Council Merge Programs 


The Cotton-Textile Institute and the National Cotton 
Council, as a normal development of the joint operation of 
their promotion programs decided upon last summer by 
Dr, Claudius T. Murchison and Oscar Johnston, presi- 
dents of the respective organizations, have now taken a 
logical further step. 

Their programs have been consolidated into one great 
efiort in the cause of cotton consumption. 

Joint signatures of the two organizations will appear on 


all advertising of each, as well as on virtually ‘all other 
printed material. Both are working to make National 


Cotton Week the outstanding success it now promises to 
be. Each is consulting with the other in the further devel- 
opment of the promotion program for the industry.’ 

The promotion output during the past six weeks has 
been exceptionally heavy National Cotton 
Week. The Council has printed and distributed a 
munity bulletin, 


because of 
com- 
which went to thousands of orgahizations 
in the cotton belt and which offered specific display mate. 
rials the In- 
‘Retail 
(Cotton 


and information on community observance; 
stitute printed and distributed 28,000 copies of 
Information,’ a bulletin giving National 
Week merchandising helps and reporting the magazine 
support for cotton. Each pamphlet was jointly signed. 

The Institute printed and distributed 500,000 National 
Cotton Week posters, and both the Institute and Council 
distributed their special editions of “Cotton News Letter” 
and Pictures.” In addition, they 
distributed large quantities of informational material to 
clubs, newspapers, 
ment makers, converters, 
banks and other institutions and groups. 

Over the Institute and Council joint signature, the 
(ouncil released full-page cotton advertising in fashion 
magazines; and over the 


store 


“Cotton in News and 


wholesalers. 
advertising agencies. 


stores. magazines. 


var- 


railroads. 


signature of the Cotton Con- 
sumption Council (with names of supporting organiza- 
tions included) the Institute released trade paper adver- 
tising to win merchandisers’ support for Nattional Cotton 
Week. 

Other activities ineluded revision of the “cotton em- 
blem,’ with the “100% American Cotton” changed to 
“American Cotton; second printing of 50,000 copies of 
a pamphlet, ‘Protect Your Bedding with Cotton Bags;” 
and reprint of a pamphlet on the advisability of using 
cotton bags. 


“The Southerner” Now in Operation 


On April Ist “The Southerner,” Nos. 47 and 48, com- 
prising three of the nation’s newest and most modern all- 
coach streamlined passenger trains, were on the rails of 
Southern Railway System and Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
tween New York, Washington and New Orleans, inaugu- 
rating a new daily coach train service in both directions 
between the East and New Orleans via Atlanta and Bir- 
mingham. Each of the streamliners consists of a 2,000 
H. P. Diesel-electric locomotive and seven stainless steel 
streamlined cars including dining car, observation-lounge- 
tavern car, all of the latest design and construction and 
air-conditioned throughout. 
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Eadie Rings are speed kings 


Kings 
in their respective fields, 


bringing production gains as high as 25% to 50% over re- 
cent satisfactory standards. Their ahead design advan- 
tages are enhanced by the famous DIAMOND FINISH, 
which during 68 years has meant ‘Easy Starting—Smooth 
Running—Long Wearing" in more than | ,000 styles and 
sizes. For ‘tops’ in rings, both standard and special, 
rely on DIAMOND FINISH! 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIANEIAG REnNG CO. 
ANakers of Spinning and SIwister R ings since 1573 


FINISH 
Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St. 


, Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing (o., Ine. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


L.A. Auffmordt & Uo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


c AVENUE 
NEW YURA CITY 


ay ctors 
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When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 


YW" rHER its business or pleasure that 


brings you to Atlanta, you may be 
assured that the Biltmore fulfills your every 
hotel requirement. Located just outside the 
city Ss noise center, it offers an atmosphere 


of Peace and Quiet. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath .. 
ample parking and garage accommoda.- 
tions ... popular prices prevail in din- 
ing room and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 
ATLANTA BILTMORE 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street. Boston, Mass. 
140S Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


R. L. DIXON & BRO. 
COTTON EXCHANGE DALLAS, TEXAS 


Members: 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Texas Cotton Association 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dixon”’ 
Codes: Buenting’s Ist and 2nd; Bentley's 


DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 
Caixa Posta! 3691 Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Cable Address: DIXON 
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What To Do About Denim Stocks 


Washington, D, C.—lInter-market statistics are the 
greatest single need of denim mills in managing their 
cloth inventories, according to a study made by the In- 
dustrial Research Department of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, pub- 
lication of which is announced by the Textile Foundation. 

This report, What To Do About Denim Stocks. is the 
lirst of a series of seven which the Industrial Research 
Department of the Wharton School has prepared tor the 
Textile Foundation under the general title Inventory 
Polictes in the Textile Industries. Others in the series to 
be published in the near future will deal with inventory 
problems of the wool-textile (men’s wear division). the 
cotton-fine goods, the rayon-weaving, cotton print-cloth. 
and full-fashioned hosiery industries. The final number 
of the series will summarize the preceding industry reports 
and discuss recent inventory trends in the production and 
distribution of textiles. 

What To Do About Denim Stocks is a case study of 
the inventory experience during the 1930’s of an industry 
manutacturing staple finished goods. It reveals that 
denim mills drifted into the warehouse business during 
this decade, and cites the experience as indicative of the 
kind of inventory problem that can arise even when style 
plays no part in production or distribution and when 
both are concentrated in strong hands. 

How to reduce or offset the costs of being in the ware- 
house business is a far more important question to denim 
mills in the 1940’s than how to get out. according to the 
analysis. Barring unforeseen changes wrought by the 
defense program, the industry will have to solve its own 
problem. Two steps are outlined in the study by which 
denim mills might reduce their costs: (1) reduce average 
volume of stock. carried just to service deliveries, and (2) 
minimize adjustments granted on unfilled contracts. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid, however, on planned operations as a 
means of offsetting the costs of warehousing denims. Why 
carry stocks for customers unless these goods can be made 
the basis of stable operations? 

Whatever attack denim mills make on their stock prob- 
lem, they will need more facts about their business than 
they now possess, states the report, particularly if they 
elect to plan their output. They will need to know the 
trend of consumption and the ebb and flow of cutter and 
distributor speculation. The only practical basis for the 
development of such statistics is an inter-market program 
helpful to distributor, cutter, and mill alike. 

As an initial inter market statistical program helpful to 
all participants, the study recommends the collection and 
exchange of the following information currently: (1) mill 
production, (2) denim commitments and takings of rep- 
resentative cutters, (3) denim overalls commitments and 
takings of representative wholesalers and large-scale re- 
tailers, and (4) sales of denin overalls to consumers by 
large-scale retailers. 

The inventory series of studies was recommended to 
the Textile Foundation by the Committee on Economic 
Research of the U. S. Institute of Textile Research of 
which Fessenden S. Blanchard is chairman. 

Copies of the report, What To Do About Denim Stoc ks, 
at 50 cents each, may be obtained from the Textile Foun- 
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dation. Washington. D. C. The Foundation is also ac- 
cepting orders for the entire series at $3.00, individual 
reports to be matled on publication. 


One Enamel for Bobbins of Many Types 


To meet a specialized requirement of the textile indus- 


try—the finishing of some or all textile bobbins and quills 


for the purpose of identifying the varn by color—the 
Sherwin-Williams Co. has introduced a new line of lac- 
quer colors known as “Bob-N Enamels. 

The line was demonstrated for the first time at the 
Southern Textile Exposition in Greenville, 5. C., March 
sist to April 5th, by means of a newly-invented machine 
which now makes it possible to apply bobbin enamels au- 
tomatically instead of using the tedious hand method of 
the past. The machine is the creation of D. A. Jolly, 
formerly of Cannon Mills at Kannapolis, N. C. 

In undertaking the manufacture of ““Bob-N Enamels,” 
the Sherwin-Williams Co. has proceeded on the basis ot 
exhaustive study of the many different conditions under 
which bobbin enamel is used by the textile industry. 
There are so many variables in the method of application 
and the use of bobbins by the industry that hitherto it 
has not been possible to produce a universally satisfactory 
bobbin enamel. The new line of “Bob-N Enamels’ has 
been produced to comply with the specifications given for 


a satisfactory bobbin enamel by many users of this prod- 
uct. 

‘“Bob-N Enamels”? come in 16 colors, plus clear, black 
and white. It is claimed for them by the manufacturer 
that they have the following exceptional qualities: bril- 
hant color, rapid drying, solid covering in one coat, dur- 
ability, most conditioning 
liquids, and no tendency to stain textile products. 


resistance to heat and to 


Bob- 


giving all details on the new line and pre- 


A color card has been prepared to accompany 
N Enamels,” 


cautions to observe before, during and after paimting. 


S. C. Mills Consumed 28,470,000 Bales of 
Cotton in 25 Years 


Federal and State sources show that 
South Carolina mills have consumed 28.470.000 bales of 
cotton in the last. 25 years, 


Figures from 
4,000,000 more bales than 
have been produced by the State’s farmers during the 
same period, and that 1940 consumption is the highest on 
record. 

Using a 25-year average lint price, it is estimated that 
south Carolina mills have spent $2,625,000,000 for cotton 
since 1915, 

According to statistics of the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, cotton production in this State has fluctuated from a 
high of 1,652,177 bales in 1920 to a low of 517,464 in 
1922. The 25-year average has been 978,135 bales. 

Consumpttion by South Carolina mills, on the other 
hand, has averaged 1,139,000 bales for the same period, 
varying from the 1940 high of 1,515,734 to a 1919 low of 
837,152, reports of the State Department of Labor show. 

Although the 1940 record consumption was more than 
double the 614,528 bales produced by the State’s farmers 
during that year, those close to the industry predict that 
the 1941 consumption figure will be even higher. 
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We Specialize in 


Traverse brinding Machinery 


for 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and 


Asbestos Cards: 
Napper Rolls and Shearing Blades: 


Card, Sanforizer and Calender 


Cylinders. 


B. 5. RUY & SUN CUMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. Greenville, 5. C. 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


The DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


High Grade Bobbins 


Spools and Shuttles 


CAT-ION FINISHES 


for 
COTTON, RAYONS AND MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


NORTH CHARLOTTE, N C. 
Highland Park Mills Nos. | and 3 


It is always a pleasure to visit the good people of High- 
land Park Mills in North Charlotte, and to note the 
steady progress of improvements. 

[his time we found a cloth room 100x100 feet, almost 
completed, at north side of the mill. This will add much 
to the comfort and eft lency of the large group Ol opetfa- 
tives who have had such cramped quarters in the old cloth 
room. W. M. James is overseer, and is he proud of his 
new quarters: 

Loom fixers are happy over having shower baths pre- 
pared for them-—a real joy in hot weather. Now they can 
leave their work clothes at the mill and go home clean 
and comfortable. One fellow said, “I'll be dressing up to 
vo see my wife now, like I used to do when she was my 
sweetheart!’’ Of course, the wife will be cleaned up, LOO, 
to welcome him home, and both will be happy. 

People who used to see these mills 25 years ago would 
not recognize them now. The mills were dirty and nobody 
seemed to care for appearances, personal or otherwise. 

Now the mills are delightfully clean in every depart- 
ment and the people are as neat and clean as anyone 
could wish, 

No. 3 spinning room is among the cleanest, nicest, most 
modern and best running in the entire South. 

Arthur Jarrett, general superintendent of these mills 


(and also of Highland Park No. 2, in Rock Hill, 8. C.) 
has an enviable record in the textile industry. He likes to 
tackle a hard job and make good on it. 

He and L. W. Green, superintendent of No. 1, and gen- 
eral overseer carding in No. 3, take pleasure in giving the 
young men in their employ a chance to work up. Around 
90 per cent of the second hands and section men in these 
mills were promoted under these two progressive men. 


Mill No. 1—The Rayon Mill 


This mill has been so thoroughly renovated that it 
looks “as good as new,” though it is a very old building. 
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The big main office is located at this plant. Horace Mon- 
teith has been transferred here from the office at No. 3 
and seems thoroughly at home. 

[. A. Lewis is the genial overseer of carding and spin 
ning; F. K. Keziah is card grinder, and Chas. C. Hinson, 
section man in spinning; H. M. Yandle is overseer dyeing. 


Mill No. 3 

\ large variety of styles and colors captivate the atten- 
tion here. The cloth room can boast of every hue of the 
rainbow, and then some. Nearly 2,000 looms are busy 
day and night on staple and fancy ginghams, rayons and 
shirtings. 

W. B. Shannon, general overseer weaving, has a wide 
experience in fancy fabrics and a reputation for good 
management. He is well liked by his employees. 

R. B. Dawkins, T. M. Brown and D. C. Yarborough 
are overseers weaving; J. L. Rice, J. H. Williams, D. L. 
McCaskill and A. L. Sides are second hands. 

Progressive loom fixers: Odell Myers, M. M. Hulsey, 
L. A. Linker, W. L. Holcombe, E. V. Bullard, Fred Mc- 
Ninch, Glenn Barnett, G. H. Pickens, J. W. Adams, J. C. 
Mills, head loom fixer on Drapers; J. M. Brackett, sam- 
ples. 

C. O. Wilson, overseer carding, first shift; W. E. Hop- 
per, overseer on second shift; Guy Fisher, section man; 
|. D. Ledwell, comber fixer: H. M. Holcombe, card 
grinder. 


~ 


M. A. Enloe, overseer spinning: L. A. Marshall, over- 
seer spooling and warping; Lloyd H. Pope, designer and 
production; J. L. Beaver, general overseer dyeing; H. M. 
Floyd, supply man; C. H. Ogden, overseer drawing-in. 

W. H. Fleenor is one of the clerks; T. B. McKeown, 
master mechanic. No doubt there are other key men that 
| failed to contact. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Trenton Cotton Mills 


Members of the Textile Association will remember A. 
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M. (Arthur) Dixon, who in years past thrilled us all with 
his ‘‘silver-tongued oratory.” 
also of Dixon Mills, 
His brother, Kay 


Trenton is only 


He is president of this, and 


Inc., in another 
Dixon, 
three blocks south from the 
section of the city and operatives have all city 
The mill is fitted with the best of machinery, 


absolutely clean, and work fine. The people are 


part of Gastonia. 

is treasurer. 

business 
advan- 

tages. 1S 

runs 

among the best. 

There is a new front to the the recently enlarged office 
building, where the 
(‘auble their 
and furnished. 


officials and Superintendent 


have separate domains, each well 
The village homes are neatly designed and 
attractively painted. 

Just about all the second hands and section 
the Textile Bulletin, but Aunt Becky did get 

renewals and new ones— including R. C. Hagler, 
W. F. Crowder, spinning: 
master mechanic. 
Mr. Crowder 
Mill, Charlotte. 
the Textile 

| have 
tended 


men get 


seer carding: overseer 
Laws. 


ble. Chadwick- 


Mr. Clark 


to be with 


good friend of 


used 
and | 
Bulletin. 
never received 
by the 
and his overseers, 


me here Messrs. Dixon, 
(Cauble 
visit. 
\t Mill, I was the 
Leonhardt and her parents, Mr. 


Mr. Holland 


where 


dinner guest of Mrs. 
and Mrs. N. W. 
carding in No. 2 Smyre 
our friend, Marshall Dilling, is superintendent and 
secretary. 

[hese mills a 


omyre 
Holland. 


is 


overseer 


re running full blast full time. 


and every- 
body seemed prosperous and happy. , 


Our Home Town 


(By J. N. Parker) 


We live in a lovely village, 

Tho it is not known for its fame: 
We are just one happy family, 
And know each other by name. 
It is not a railroad center: 

No strangers to come and go 
have no hard luck stories 
From those we do not know. 


So we 


We have a good weekly paper 
With an Editor that is never slow. 
She always diligently and swiftly 
Gets all the news we should know. 


We have our gardens in Springtime 
We cure our meat in the Fall, 

And if one of us suffers misfortune 
We get a donation from all. 


We have five Protestant Churches, 
Tho the steeples are not very tall: 
We have in them ministers and teachers 
That interested in the all. 


are welfare of 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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M. | 
planned | 


a few others | 
over- 
| 
and Superintendent S. M. Cau-| 


and | 
a heartier welcome than was ex- | 
Superintendent | 
and | thoroughly enjoyed my 


Allene | 


Mill, 


MANHATTAN ROLLS 


help maintain production 


On mercerizing range, scutcher, padding machine, washer 
or other textile equipment requiring rubber covering, 
MANHATTAN rolls and Rubber Lined Tanks do their 
part to increase production by their 
unusually long life and trouble- 
free service. 


Specify MANHATTAN 
Rubber Coverings next 
time and get the bene- 
fit of nearly fifty 
years’ experience. 
Factories: North 
Charleston,S.C. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Neenah, 

Wis. 


68 Townsend St., Passaic, New Jersey 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


Lee 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 


Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 
Phone 2182 
The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, North Carolina 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of 


are jrequentiy in urgent need o 
of real value to our subse ribers. 


ACME STI (U.. 2°88 Ar her Ave.. { hicago. lil. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 St. wart Ave... S.W Atlanta. Ga Webb. Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Keps Frank G. German. 1617 Beverly Drive, Char. 
lotte. ¢ Phone 8-3208: G R. Kasley. 107 Manly St.. (rreenville. S. 
(.. Phone 1610: Willi am G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tails lenn., Phone Chatt 82655: John Brill, 309 Magazine 
st.. New Orleans. La. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orieans, La 


AMERICAN CYAN AMID & CHEMICAI. CORP. 
New York City. Sou. Offic e and Warehouse. 22 W 
Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett. ou. Sales Mgr. Reps. 
ter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Hadda kK. A. W. Foley, 
\dams, 1404 S. 22nd St. Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. 
Mendenhal! St. Greensboro. suttie, 423 Clairmont 
\ve., Decatur, Ga.: K. EK. Y oungchild. 10 South St.. Mobile. Ala. 


John D. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 350 
Office, Johnston Bidg.. 


Fifth Ave. New 
Charlotte. N.C. Harry Dalton, Mer. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


Industrial Div.. 


83 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. Inc.. Providence. R. 1. 
Asst. Sales Mgr., 908-004 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. Sou 
W. Chester Cobb. and Erwin Laxton. Charlotte. N. C.. Office: 
(;raham, Box 904. Greenville. S. ¢ Harold T. Buck 
Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown. Pr. O. Box 831. Meridian. 


Reps.. 


1615 12th St.. 
Miss. 


ASHWORTH BROS. Inc. 
wood Place 
lexas Rep., 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Greenville. 
Textile Supply Co.. 


Offices. 
215 Central S.W.. 
Dallas, Tex. 


44-A Nor 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


AUFFMORDT & CO.. ¢. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO.. THE, Winston Salem, N.C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO. 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.. 


Boston, Mass. Warenouse and Sou. Dis 
Greenville, S. 


BARBER« 2 MAN CO., Rockford. 11. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. 
PS 


Greenville. H. Spe neer, Mer. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc.. 10 High St.. 
Sou. Office, 1409 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. 7 


N. 
Charlotte. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


BECCO SALES CORP.. 
D. S. Quern. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 17 Battery Place, New York City, and 815 
W. Morehe: ad St. Charlotte. N.C. Sou Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 
1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reps., W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spar 
tanbureg. 5. C.; R. C. Young. 1546 Stanford Place Charlotte, N. C.: 
John Ferguson. P. O. Box 592, LaGr; ange, Ga. 


Buffalo. 


J. 
19380 Harris Road. 


D. Quern and 


BROWN CO... THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.—Greenville. 
». C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den; Dallas, Tex., Russell A Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn... James supply Co.: Spar 
tanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N.C. 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO Salisbury, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CARTER TRAVELER 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO.. 


Cochrane, Sales Mer., and J. F. McKenna, 
tie, Box Greenville. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


LABORATORIES. Inc., Charlotte. N. ¢. 
Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. EK. Beat 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Ww arehouses. Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton. Iowa. Luther pee, Sou. Agt., Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. Grady Gilbert, Box 842, 
Phone 1182, Concord. N. C. ; Clinton Sales Co. Inc.. Geo. R. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spart: anburg, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes. Box 825, Phone 469. 
LaGrange. Ga Gordon W. Enloe. P Oo Box 351. Gadsden, Ala.: 
Harold P. Goller. 900 W oodside Bide... Tel. 5718. Greenville. 
Stocks carried at (arolina Transfer & Storage ('o 
N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. S Bonded 
Service Warehouse. Atlanta, Ga.: Farmers Bonded W arehouse. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. 
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. 30 Rockefeller Piaz: i. 
Morehead St.. 


Charlotte Office: EF. J. 
Button. 610 N. 


York City. Sou. 


Textile Products Section. 


Chester L. Eddy, 


John H. 


manufacturers of 
that operating executiv 
lieve this guide will pee 


realize 


COCKER MACHINE FOUNDRY (0., Gastonia, 


COLE MFG, CO., R. D.. Newnan, Ga. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Corn PS age Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. White. Mer: Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, Canty 
Alexander. . Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill Prod laper 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg., Atlanta. Ga. C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co. 524-25 Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. 
Joyner, Mgr.: Corn P roducts Sales Co.. Comer Bidg.. Birmingham. Ala., 
L. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Battery Place, New York City 


CUTLI K W Milk St Boston \lass Sou. Office W ood 
side Ride fsreenvills Sou \gts Bradford Hodges 


Lhariotte, N. Byrd Miller W oodsics Bldg 


(sreenville 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 


Mass. Sou. Reps., Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg.. WwW F. Wood. 
ward, Tel 8336; Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Dre xe! Bidg., J. Fitzsimmons; New York. N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave.. F. C. Bryant. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., John FE. 


Humphries, P, O. Box 843. 
Box 720, Atlanta. Ga.: H. 


Greenville. S. C:: 
Reid L, ockman. 


John H. O'Neill. 
P. O. Box 515. Spartanburg. 


DAYTON RUBBER MPG. CO.. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Ga. Sou. rs: 


Dayton, 0. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C.- J. ©. 
: Thomas Ww. Meighan. 1149 St. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co. 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. N. | Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham. 
Ala j, Industrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex, 


Reps., William L.. 
Cole, P. O. Bex 846, 
Charles Place, Atlanta. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS 494 St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 


Offices at: Columbia, S. Roos ae leigh, N. C. Texarkana. Ark., Columbus. 
Ga. 
DIEHL MFG. Elizabethport, N. J. Textile De WN. 


& Co., 267 Fifth Ave. New York City. Sou. Offices, Charlotte. N. C. 
916 Ideal Way, James H. Lewis; Atlanta, Ga.. 172 Trinity Ave., 5.W.., 


S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bldg. Olin Duff. 
DIXON & BRO., Inc.. R. L... 


houses, a eek S. Clare H. 
Forsyth W. Mi tchell. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Sou. Offices and Ware 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta. Ga., 242 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I. Organic Chemicals Dept.., 
Dyestuffs and Fine Che micals Div.. Wilmington. Del. John L. Dabbs. 
sou. Sales Mer.: D. ¢ Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.; J. D. Sandridge. 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. 


Warehouses, 414 S. Church St. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, 
H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin. J. FF. Gardner. hen E. Green, M. D. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S: A. Pettus. A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office : es 7 McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd. 1985 Jefferson Standard 
Bldg., Greensboro, N. John Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.. Chattanooga, R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Greenville. S. 


Ww. F. Crayton, 
Franklin. 


Adam Fisher, Jr. W. A. 
Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, 


Howard, Columbus. Ga 
Newnan. Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. J.. 
Dept. Main Office. son, Del. Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
St., LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps., J. L. Moore, Technica! 
Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman. 414 S. Church St.; N. P. Arnold. 
-556 Alston Dr., Atlanta. Ga.. Technic: il Service Man: R. (. Cochrane. 
$56 Pine Tree Drive. Atlanta. (7a., Salesmen: O. G. McCullers, Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 


The R. & H. Chemicals 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville, S. C. 
EATON, PAUL B.. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 
W. Fourth St.. N. C. 


213 Johnston Bide. Charlotte, N. C. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 
George Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, 


Mer. Sou. Sales. Wm. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2086, Tel. 
53-7508 Arthur W. Hi: irris. Harris Mire. Co.. Act.. P. O. Box 1982. P hone 
Main 2648. Atlanta. Ga.; Henry EF. Littlejohn, Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt.. P. O. Bex 387° Phone 5440. Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Braley, 


Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. 0. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ea SALES CO., 217 Builders’ 


Bidg.. 
S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


Charlotte, N. C.. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. 3908 18 Frankford Ave.. 
Sou. Reps., John E. Fox. I, iberty Life Ins. Bldg., 
C Aycock. 911 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO.. Westfield. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 
Tenn. 

Mass, Sou. Offices. 506 Johnston 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


fULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS. Atlanta. Ga 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou Sales Mer. 
Keps.. G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., Greenville, S. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St.. Raleigh, N. C.: Frank B. Crusan, 210 EF. Franklin St.. 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg. 633 Wainwright 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.,. Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte. N. C.: Combustion 
engineer, FE. H Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C.. B. A. 
Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales Offices, 
Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Com'l. V. P., 187 Spring St.. N.W.: Birming 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr., 600 N. 18th St.;: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr., 200 S. Tryon St.: Chattanooga, Tenn.. M. O. McKinney. 
Mer., 832 Georgia Ave.: Dallas, Tex... W. B. Clayton, Dist 1801 
N Lamar St.: El Paso. Tex.. FE. C. Wise. Mer... 109 N. Oregon St.: Fort 
Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mer., 408 W. 7th St.; Houston, Tex.. E. M. 
Wise, Mer.. 1312 Live Oak St.: Jacksonville, Fla.. F. H. W orthington, 
Megr., 237 W. Forsyth St.: Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr... 602 
Gay St.: Memphis, Tenn... G. O. Macfarlane, Mgr.. 8 N. Third St. 
Nashville, Tenn... J. H. Barksdale, Mgr.. 284 Third Ave.. N.: New Or. 
leans, La.. H. H. Blakeslee, Mer.. ®37 Gravier St.: Oklahoma City. 
Okla... F. B. Hathaway. Mer., 119 N. Robinson St.: San Antonio, Tex., 
1. A. Uhr, Mer... 201 Villita St.: Tulsa, Okla., FE. F. Patterson, Mer.. 
S. Boston St. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. C. F. Wallace, repr. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro. N. C. Geo. A. MeFet 
ters, Mer. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF Ot gg? ORATION OF PA.. Pittsbureh. Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta Ni Wright Greenville. W. Robertson 
Spartanburg C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
Charlotte, N. ¢ G. P. King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
& Philadelphia Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky Toledo. O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Reps., Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


tli & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide... Atlanta. Ga. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mar.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives. 


HOLLISTER, EF. W., Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. Distributor In N. 
C. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer.. 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
C. Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. Baltimore, -Md.; A 
Hansen. 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond. Va.: S. P. Schwoyer. 507 N. 
Main St. High Point, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1801 W. Morehead St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. Brooks. P. O. Box 263, Griffin. Ga.: J. J. Reilly. 
1830 Peachtree. is ‘No. 17, Atianta, Ga.: H. J. Reid. 808 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: J. W. Byrnes, 70] N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese. 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. FE. Taylor, P. 0. Box 2084, Phone 38-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 
244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. 
W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co. Inc.. Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 8383 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irvine Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. O. Box 188. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Service Mer., Dan B. Griffin, 
Pr. O. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary. The EF. M. Jacobs Mfg. 
Corp.. Box 544, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Char 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander 
son, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co. Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 
S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. ler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses:. 


Greenville. S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. C. Attaway, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
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— PARTS & SPRING CO., Gastonia, N. C. Ed. S. Kempton, 
Mer. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.., Se eco. Pa 
Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Maer.. 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thomas. Mgr. Chem 
ical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 868, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. McCor 
mick, Jr., Sec. and Plant Mgr.: S. V. Valjavee, Chief Chemist. Green 
ville, S. C.. Office, Room 812 Woodside Bidge., Phone 4400, P. O. Box 
1197: Robert Buck, Mer. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office, 40 Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. Mackenzie, Asst. 201 W. First St.. 
Chariotte, N. C. Salesmen, D. S. Morse. W. L. Barker. R. B Murdoch. 
Harry L. Shinn, A. R. Okerstrom, 201 ba First St.. Charlotte, N 
J. H. Shuford, Jefferson Standard Gre ensboro. Par 
ker, Jefferson Standard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A Rodgers, 1006 
James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bldec.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: v1 White. American Savings Bank Bidg.. At 
lanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: 
Frank L. Feagle. 3300 St. Charles Ave., Apt. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. L 
l'emberton, 324 Dick St... Fayetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office, 111 Broadway. New York. 
Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.: Widener Bidg.. Philadel 
phia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic Branch), Georgia 
Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savannah Bonded Warehouse & 
Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and Canal! St., Savannah, Ga.: John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Pier 1, S.E. Cor. Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, 
Md.: F. V. Gunn & Co., 1422 FB. C ary St., Richmond, Va. Sou. Sales 
Reps., A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. K. 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain City. 
Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond. Va.: R. S. 
Hayes, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace Jackson, 1709 
— Brage — Fayetteville, N. C.: T. B. Longhurst, 301 S. Union 

. Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Plant 
and Office, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Sales Mer.. G. H. Small, 2785 Atwood 
Road, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre. Box 52, Frank 
linton, N. C.: D. S. Rion, Henrietta Apts.. Athens, Ga.: F. J. Chad 
wick, 3809 12th Court, So. Birmingham, Ala. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 257 W. Exchange St... Provi 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. 
N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Otto Pratt, 
Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Wm. S. John 
stone, P. O. Box 9938, Gastonia. N. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Reps., Harry G. 
Gurske, 1819 Kings Drive, Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke, Mgr. New Departure, 1624 Hunting Place Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT 292 Madison New York ony 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 8-7191, Charlotte, N. 
Spartanbure,. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Beasties 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Batson, P. O. 
Rox 841, Gree nville, 


ANDER MACHINE CO... New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. 213 
. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. Sou. Rep.. 
FE. W. Lawrence, 1941 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc. P. O. Box 92, Marietta. Ga.: P. 0. Box 
844. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 336. Greenville. S 
C.: W. J. Greer, P.O. Box 305. Greenville. 8S. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg. 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL, CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps., Edwin 
W, “er and Cliff @. Myers, 121 E. 3rd St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Cliff 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep... W 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road. Greenville. Ss. C.. P. O. Box 1147. Sou 
Warehouse. Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville. es 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass:, and Charlotte 
N.C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, ys Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York cny 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: P. G. Wear, Sou, Sales Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.: W. 
Kirby, L. S. Poer, Memphis, aes J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: C. z 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. Morrison. Spartanburg. S. C.: T. H 
Nelson, Charlotte. N. C.: W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 

PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL, CO... High Point, N. ¢ 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PRICK SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., H. G. 
N. C. 


Mayer, 414 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, 


PROVIDENT LIFE & INS. CO. Accident and 
Heaith and Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg. Gastonia, N.C 


RAGAN RING CO Atlanta. Ga 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 85 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 518 N. rt Winston Salem, N. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville. & S. Jay. P. 0. Box 687, Syla 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth ‘St. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta 


Store, C. R. 
Atianta, Ga. 


Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Phone Walnut 5915, 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD, Inc., 


repr.: 
Culbreath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.., 


Lowell, Maas. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bideg.. 
Dist. Mgr., P. H. Del Plaine, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. K 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8291 
Chariotte, N. C. Reps... W. A. W ardell, 
Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. 


ROY & SONS, B. S.. 
ville, S. C.. Jack Roy, 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Representative. 


Office Box 1045, Green 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 


Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer. Selling 
Agents; Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agent. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Sou 
22 Chariotte, N. C.. BE. H. Stegar. Sou. Reprs.: James 
EF. .East, 222 W. First St.. Chariotte, N. C.: Harris Ford, 15° E 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr.. 70 N. Broad St.. 
Attanta, Ga. 


SI RWIN-WILLIAMS Co.., 


Textile Sales Dept.. 
W. First St 


SLAYSMAN CO... THE, 813 E. Pratt St.. Baltimore, Md. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Ine.. 
Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage 
Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C Textile Warehouse Co.. 
511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.;. New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 317 N. 17th St.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.. 
102 Boush St.. Norfolk, Va. 


Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou 
Branches: 212 2 S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce. wer Sou. 
Reps., Earl H. Walker, 203 S. Union St., Concord, N. C.: H. W. Causey. 
215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte. N. C.: R. FE. Lowes, 8704 St: irmount 
Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: M. W. F letcher, 1 Pritchard Way. 


Atlanta. Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO.. Hartsville. S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO... Charlotte. N. C. 
SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis. 


SUPPLY 
Mer. 


512-514 W. 4th St.. 


STALEY MFG. CO., 
Haverty Bidg.. 


Atianta, Ga.. 


Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 Rhodes 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr... Sou. Megr., L. 
Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr... 812 Montgomery Blde.. Spartanburg. 
Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, 
Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO.. 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bid«.. 
Lawson, care 


Rickman, 


Sales and 
Reps., W. S. 
Tenn.: J. P. 
Tenn.: N. P 


Chattanooga, Tenn 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatche r Co., Chattanooga, 
care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga. 


Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO... Main Office and Plant. 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blde.. 
Box 1917. Greensboro. N. C.:C. W. Cain. Dist. Mer... Henrw P. Goodwin. 
(;reenville Office ind Piant VicKhee Ave Rox (;reenville. 
S. J. J. Kaufmann, J? Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi 
sions. Davis L. Batson, Sam Zimmerman. Jr Atlanta Office and Plant 


Mi Donough 
Mer Vernon \ 
n division of the 


Biva Box 1496, Atlanta. Ga.: H. R 
iff. Asst Nig? Barne\ RK. Cole 
Stee! Heddle Mfe. Co.. 621 FE 


Gaffney Dist 
Southern Shuttles 
McBee Ave... Box 568 


Greenville. S. ¢ Louis P. Batson. Pres 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inec., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou 
office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. Griffin. Mer. T. C. 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave... Greenville. S. C.: W. B. Strick 
land, 1 Collier Rd., Atlanta, Ga 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. =e 


Walker, P. 0. Box 1894, Greenville, S. ¢€ 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg. S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO.. Atlanta. Ga 
TERRELL 


Mer. 


MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


TEXAS CO... THE, 
Va., and Box 1722, 
cities. 


New York, N. Y. Dist. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Lubrication 


Offices, 
Bulk Plants 
Engineers: P. C. 


Box 901, Norfolk. 
and Warehouses in al] 
Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: 


lL. Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: G. W. 
Wood, Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. 1 Scott. G reensboro. 
N. C.: Marlow, Charlotte. N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: 
W. N. Dulaney, Chester, S. C.: L. C. Mitchum. Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. 
Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.: W. H. 
Mandy. Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer. New York. 
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Ernest F. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING 


MACHINERY CO., 
Office, Johnston Blide.. 


Charlotte. N. C. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
TEXATILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. 
Sec. and Treas. 
TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 
U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., 


Spartanburg, S. C. EF. J. Eaddy, 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 


ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. a E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousle ©. Box #16, Greenville, 
Sat Ragan, High Point, N. C.;: 4 D. Roger, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 
Reps... Willlam W. 
ville, S. C.: 


159 Aborn St.. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. 
Oliver B. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rose, P. O. Box 792. Green 
Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L.. 


Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO... Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.. R. M. Mauldin and Ike F 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Rep., J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO. 


New York City. Sou. 
6i2 S. Main St.. 


Ww inston Salem. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc.. 
Washington St.. 


Rep., T. Holt Haywood, 


Hartford. 
Greenville. S. C.. 


Conn. Sou. Office. 
Fdwin Howard. Sou. 


Room 231 W. 
Sales Mer. 


Office 
Gastonia, N. 
1738 Inverness 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence. R. 1.. with Sou. 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave.. P. 0. Box 842. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer.. 
Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., R. T. Osteen, 


11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas. Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta. Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps... M. M. 
ton, N. C.; Henry Pa a 806 Mills Ave.. 
Searcy, Ill, Box 123, Griffin, Ga. 


Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
McCann, Box 825. Burling- 


Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. 


. Office, Whitin 
Dalton, Mgrs.: 1817 
Thomas, Charlotte Office: 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou 

Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 

Healey Bidg.. ‘Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
D. Wingo and M. . Bentley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


Whitinsville, 
Rep., H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St.., 


Greenville. S. C.. 


Mass. Sou. 
Phone 2824. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO.. 
806 S. Chapman St., 
City, Tenn. 


Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell., 


Cc. R. Brunin 
Box 102, Lenoir 


Visiting the Mills 
(Continued from Page 65) 


Now I will give you the story, 
Tho I’m sure you know it quite well 
Of a man who came from the mountains 


Who could see the future and tell. 


He saw the multiplied masses 

Just idle with nothing to do: 

So he built us a modern industry 
And equipped it with men that knew. 


They trained us to handle machinery 
And to love each other as well. 

They knew that the wonderful dreamer 
Would see that all was done well. 


Who is this wonderful dreamer? 
The stranger would say to me. 

His name is William A. Erwin, 

And our home is in Cooleemee. 

You may boast of your modern conveniences 
{nd also your family tree. 

But I love the friendly village 


My dreamer has planned for me. 
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Manufacturing CO. 


NEWNAN. GA, 
Esth. 1854 


PAUL A. DUNKEL CO.INC. 
B2 WALL ST.NEWYORK N.Y 


Representatives: 
CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


BY 
SEMA MEN 


In New York 


When people of prominence 
in the textile industry come 
to New York, they pick the 
Vanderbilt as home during 
their stay. You, too, will enjoy this interna- 
tionally famous hotel . . . because of its lo- 
cation, which combines the distinction of a 
Park Avenue address with the convenience 
of being adjacent to New York's textile 
center ... and because of its luxurious 
accommodations and delicious food, which 
are so moderate in price. 


Single rooms with bath, $3.50 to $5 

Double rooms with bath, $5 to $7 

Spacious 2-room suites, from $10 
OSCAR F. BANSE, Manager 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET © NEW YORK 


... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VYQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 
use less water and 


| seldom, if ever. 


require repairs or 


adjustments. For 


more than 30 years 


VQGEL Factory 


Closets have been 


partsof the c ountry, 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


giving service in all 


| 
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How Swiltly Fate Can Disrupt 
Such A Happy Family Picture! 


That unforeseen accident on the way home—lurking just around the next 


curve! Or, perhaps it’s a bad cold that leads to serious illness, with loss of 
time from the job. Maybe it spells a trip to the hospital, with all the extra 


expenses this involves. 


That is why so many industrial plants are adopting the Provident HUMAN 
SECURITY Plan to help their Employees meet just such emergencies. 


@ Provident HUMAN SECURITY 
Plans, without cost to Employers, 
help Employees meet the added 
cost of emergencies such as ——> 


PROVIDENT 


Death in Family 


Loss of time due to accident or 
sickness 


Hospitalization or operation when 
necessary 

Aiding dependents upon death of 
employee 

Providing Maternity benefits 


HUMAN SECURITY 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA Since 1887 TENNESSEE 


e@ Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY Plans for Over a Half-Century e 
Now in our 54th year 


é 
@ 
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